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YOUr WALL UL acduance! 


“YF wonder how my hair will take 
a permanent wave?” 
.... Your Circuline hairdresser will 
quickly set your mind at ease! For 
the Circuline Method of Permanent 
Waving permits you to see in ad- 
vance a sample wave on the back 
of your own hair—and to select 
from three test curls the exact type 
of wave you desire. 
The three features of a Circuline 
Wave—Safety, Certainty, Beauty 
—are made possible because Cir- 
culine is the only method of per- 
manent waving that treats each 
head of hair according to its indi- 
vidual requirements. It does not 
force one harsh, inflexible treatment 
on all types of hair. And it is free 
—entirely free—from injurious 
chemicals such as potash, lye or 
ammonia. 
Circuline is gentle, too. It requires 
but seven minutes of temperate 
heat—actually 100 degrees less than 
is used for an ordinary marcel. 


But, remember, you are not getting 
a Circuline Wave unless your hair- 
dresser uses genuine Circulines, as 
pictured above. They come indi- 
vidually wrapped, with the name 
‘*Nestle Circuline” stamped on the 
glassine wrapper. You will recognize 
them as your hairdresser immerses 
one for each curl in clear, fresh water. 
Demand them—/or your own pro- y 
tection—and for a permanent 
wave of lasting beauty and scien- 
tific safety! 





you choose 
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The Nestle Text-o-meter scientif- 
cally tests your hair before it ts wave: 


and mail loday. 





C. NESTLE Co. 
Dept. E-7, 12 E. 49th St., New York City 


Ple asec send me vour booklet de sé rib 
ing Nestle Circuline B also the names an 
addresses of the Circuline hairdressers 
nearest me, who will give the Nest 
Hlair Test before they wave my hair 


PERMANENT WAVE <. 


Mr. Charles Nestle invented Permanent Waving and tls every notable advancement. Patented July 13, 1926. Other Patents Pending 





tn interesting booklet descrihing the Nestle Circu 
Method will be sent gratis. Simply fill out the co 
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Has Fashion Leadership for Autumn 


It may be combined with red, pink, blue, green, or black—according to 
whether the occasion is sportive, semi-sportive, or formal, to intensify its chic 
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Smart for the country ...smart for town ... smart! 
That's Strand, the new deep Vict beige. Light 
enough for last bot days; dark enough jor autumn 
clothes; right for all occasions and with all costume 
colours. 


Good with the new copper browns . . . just the 
thing for the greens . . . ideal with football tweeds 
and the whole beige range . . . fine with blue, and 
beige accessories . . . the shoe you need now is in 
Vict Strand. 


The feel of it... supple as a glove. The wear 
of it... well, you know Vict. The chic of it . . . 
just look around and see who's chosen it . . . But 
when you think you've found it at your own fa- 
vourite shoe-shop, take a peep inside If it’s got 
) the Vici Lucky Horseshoe stamp, your dealer 
knows bis business. If you buy it... you al yours. 


this 


women o & lucky 


MADE ONLY BY 


ROBT HFOERDERER INC. sa 
look for peepee on horseshoe 


Smart 
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x ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Inc. 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 
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vichy célestins 


french vichy 





LOUIS XIV 
NAPOLEON 





MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


Tuey, too, drank Vichy at the famous springs, as do many 
prominent Americans and the aristocracy of Europe today 
~ »s ~» Then, as now, it wasa pleasant-tasting mineral 
water, possessed of rare curative qualities ~ ~ ~ In 
America, Vichy is served by clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
and sold by your grocer and druggist. Recommended by 
physicians for table use and for toning up the digestive 
system. An effective aid in the control of dyspepsia, 
enteritisand the ailmentsof age » ~ ~ Visit Vichy,the 
most famous of all European watering places, on your next 
trip abroad. Write for booklet giving full information. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., 27th Street and Hudson River, New York 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE UNITED STATES 











GOINGS ON 


ABOUT TOWN 


JULY 25, 1927 





THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[| FROM FRIDAY, JULY 22, TO FRIDAY, JULY 29, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are promised for 2:30 and 8:30 p.m., and 
the midweek matinée is on Wednesday. 
E. and W. mean East and West of 
Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


BroapwAy—Bootleggers at play and at 
murder on the Great White Way. 
BroapuurstT, 44, W. 


CrimE—One of those smooth, kind- 
hearted thieves dispensing good 
bunk. No Mats. Times SQUARE, 
42, W. 

Her Carpsoarp Lover—French farce 
enlivened by Jeanne Eagels and 


Leslie Howard. Empire, Bway at 
40. 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN—Two of Satur- 
day’s children try to anaesthetize life 
with love. Bootn, 45, W. 

Tue BarKer—The Younger Generation 
revolts in a tent show. With Walter 
Huston. Bittmore, 47, W. 

THe Constant Wire—Ethel Barry- 
more shows a wandering husband 
that what is sauce for the gander is 
sauce for the goose. Mats. Tues., 
Wed., and Thurs. only. Maxine 
E..iott, 39, E. 

THE Ptay’s THE TH1NG—A broken en- 
gagement mended by a heavy ap- 
plication of clever talk. Mats. Wed. 
and Thurs. only. Henry MILLEr’s, 
43, E. 

Tue Roap to Rome—Jane Cowl sends 
Hannibal back home. PLAyHousE, 
48, E. 

THE SeconD Man—Smart talk and bril- 
liant acting constitute a diverting 


evening. Mat. Thurs. Guin, 
52, W. 


THE Sitver Corp—Mother love through 
Freud-colored glasses. Mat. Thurs. 
JoHN Go.pen, 58, E. 

THe Spiper—The cast takes a murder 
out of the audience’s hat. 2:40 and 
8:40 p.m. Music Box, 45, W. 


TommMy—Good clean fun about good 
clean love. ELTINGE, 42, W. 
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WITH MUSIC 


AFRICANA—Brown revue, with Ethel 
Waters singing her stuff. Extra 
performance, Thurs. night at 11:45 
P.M. DALy’s, 63, E. 

A NIGHT IN Sparin—A good revue with 
Ted Healy and Phil Baker. 44TH 
STREET, 44, W. 


GRAND STREET Fo.Liies—Satire on the 
Broadway season. With Albert Car- 


roll and Dorothy Sands. Mats. 
Tues. and Thurs. only. Littte, 
44, W. 


Hit THE Deck!—A good musical come- 
dy that is almost robust at times. 


With Louise Groody.  BELAsco, 
44, E. 
HoNEYMOoN LANE—A fair musical 


comedy overlaid with a lot of sweet 
stuff. With Eddie Dowling. Knick- 
ERBOCKER, B’way at 38. 

PapLocks or 1927—Texas Guinan struts 
her stuff in a theatre. SHUBERT, 
44, W. 

Prccy-ANN—Helen Ford in a tuneful 
and original musical comedy. VAn- 
DERBILT, 48, E. 

QueEN HiGH—Amusing, clean and well- 
tuned comedy. AMBASSADOR, 49, W. 


Ranc Tanc—Very handsome negro 
show, with good music and stepping. 
Mat. Sat. only. Extra performance, 
Wed. night at midnight. RoyAce, 
45, W 

Rio Rita—Mr. Ziegfeld’s gilded girls, 
and some things to laugh at. Mat. 
Thurs. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. ZigEc- 
FELD’s, 6 Ave. at 54. 

Tue Circus’ Princess—Circus and 
operetta well brought together. 
With George Hassell. Mat. Tues. 
WINTER GARDEN, B’way at 50. 

THe Desert Sonc—Sappy business 
about sheiks, but good music. 
Casino, B’way at 39. 

SunpAY NicgHtT Sacrep Concert— 
Which, being translated, means vau- 
deville of uncertain quality. 8:30 
P.M. PALACE, B’way at 47. 


ROOF GARDENS AND CABARETS 
ALAMaAc Roor, B’way at 71.—A conve- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 


nient and cool place for uptowners 
to dine and dance. 


AMBASSADOR, Park at 51.—Dancing at 
dinner time in the Italian Garden. 


ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246, 
—Good for a short drive, a sand- 
wich and a dance. Open until one. 


Astor Roor, B’way at 44.—An attractive 
place right in the theatre district. 


BitTMorE Cascapes, Vanderbilt at 43.— 
Bernie Cummins’ orchestra and 
Northway and Chiles to entertain 
you after the theatre. 

BossertT Marine Roor, 98 Montague 
St., Brooklyn.—Dining and dancing 
on a ship’s deck with a grand view 
of the harbor. 

CHATEAU Maprip, 231 W. 54.—Dave 
Bernie’s orchestra and other enter- 
tainment. 

CLtusB Montmartre, 205 W. 50.— 
Dancing in a country-club atmos- 
phere.* 

ParK CENTRAL, 7 Ave. at 56.—Lisbeth 
and Romero, dancing, and Cass Ha 
gan’s orchestra at this new hotel 
roof. 

Pavitton Marcuery, 270 Park Ave.— 
Good music, good dance floor and, 
of course, good food.* 

PENNSYLVANIA Roor, 7 Ave. at 33.— 
Roger Wolfe Kahn’s orchestra play- 
ing in a good old circus tent. 

Ritz Roor, Madison at 46.—Hordes of 
smart people dining here nightly.* 

SALON Roya, 310 W. 58.—Tommy Ly- 
man singing in a club legitimately 
open until the wee sma’s. 

Texas GuINAN, 117 W. 48.—The same 
hectic and jovial haunt with Texas 
and her little girls. 

Wa porF Roor, 5 Ave. at 34.—Harry 
Leonard's orchestra, and a cool and 
roomy dance floor. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—CouN 
TY Farr, 54 E. 9, with a low couvert 
and informal Village spirit, worth 
investigating. 

HarRLEM — Barron’s Exctusive CLUvB, 
7 Ave. at 134; SMALL’s, across the 
street; and THe Nest, 169 W. 133, 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 





A Store of Individual Shops 
FirTH AVENUE, 37th and 38th Sts., NEW YORK 



















F ‘PARFAIT. 
PUARANTEED SILK STOCKINGS 
Bhasin with Franklin Simon ex Co. 
Tre Sitk Stockincs Or THE FASHIONABLES 


Model ¥375—Parfait guaranteed silk stockings, sheer or 
medium weight, with mercerized lisle soles and tops. 1.85 


Model Y377—Parfait guaranteed sheer silk stockings, with 
Paris open-work clox. Silk from top to toe. 2.45 





Model Y379—Parfait guaranteed sheer silk stockings, silk 
from top to toe, sheer and clear. 2.35 





In all the Paris colours, including black or white 


Tue Sick Hosiery Suop ror MapAME AND MapEMOISELLE— Street Floor 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1927, by Franxtin Stmon & Co., INc. 
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best choice for first visitors. Go late 

and do not dress. 
Russian ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAZ, B’way 
at 53, at its best on Saturday nights. 
*Berrer Dress (Particularly Saturdays) 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3.) 


CapTAIN SALVATION—Sea stuff, good 
and bad. Fri., July 22. Continuous 
from 1 p.m. Lexincton, Lexington 
at 51. 

CraDLE SNATCHERS—Louise Fazenda in 
the stage farce. Sun., July 24, and 
Mon., July 25. Continuous from | 
P.M. PLAzaA, Madison at 59. 

THe Bic Parape—John Gilbert, Miss 
Adorée, and the late unpleasantness. 
Astor, B’way at 45. 

THe Way or Att FLesH—Jannings 
superb in a synthetic story (not from 
the novel). Continuous from 10 a.m. 
RiALTo, B’way at 42. 

THe Way To STRENGTH AND BEAUTY— 
Calisthenics from the German. Fri., 
July 22, to Fri., July 29. Continu- 
ous from 2 p.M. FIFTH AVENUE 
PLayHousgE, 5 Ave. at 12. 


The following also are recommended. 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 


ALIAS THE DEACON, ANNIE LAURIE, 
RESURRECTION, RUNNING WILD, SLIDE 
Ketty Swipe, SpeciAL DELivery, TEN 
Mopern COMMANDMENTS, THE CALLA- 
HANS AND THE Murpuys, and Wep- 
pING BILt$. 

ART 
SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 

AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND WATER 

CoLtors—Bascock, open weekdays, 9 

A.M. to 5 p.m., 19 E. 49; Macsetu, 

open weekdays, 9 A.M. to 5 p.m., 15 

FE. 57; New Arr Circce, open week- 

days, | to 5 p.m., and Sat., 10 a.m. 

to 1 p.m., 35 W. 57. 


kKRENCH PaIntTINGS — Impressionists: 


DurRAND-RUEL, open weekdays, 9 





A.M. to 4 p.m., 12 E. 57; Moderns: 
REINHARDT, open weekdays, 9 A.M. 
to 5 p.m., 5 Ave. at 57. 


©’ KeerrFe—Summer exhibition of flower 
paintings. BrookKLyYN MvusSEuM, 
open weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 P.M.; 
Sat., 10 a.m, to 6 p.M., and Sun., 2 to 
6 p.m., Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 


MUSIC 


Go_pDMAN BANpd—Outdoor concerts con- 
tinue. Mon., Wed., Fri. and Sun. 
Eves., MALL, CENTRAL Park. Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat. Eves., Campus, 
N.Y.U. Concerts start at 8:30 p.m. 

STADIUM CoNcERTS—Van Hoogstraten 
conducting the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Fri. Eve., July 22, through Tues. 
Eve., July 26, at 8:30 p.m. Fred- 
erick Stock takes over the baton 
beginning Wed. Eve., July 27, at 
8:30 p.m. LEWISOHN’ STADIUM, 
Amsterdam at 136. Take Bus No. 3. 

STARLIGHT ParK Opera—‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” Thurs. 
Eve., July 28, at 8:15. Bronx River 


at 177. Take Bronx Pk. Subway 
and get off at Tremont Ave. 
SPORTS 
BASEBALL—PROFESSIONAL — St. Louis 


vs. Giants, Fri., July 22, at 3:30 
p.M., and Sat., July 23, at 3:00 p.m.; 
PitTsBURGH vs. GIANTS, Sun., July 
24, at 3 p.m., and Mon., July 25, at 
3:30 p.m. Poto Grounpns, 8 Ave. 
at 157. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Bus No. 3. 

St. Louis vs. YANKEES, Tues., 
July 26, Wed., July 27, and Thurs., 
July 28, at 3:30 p.m. CLEVELAND 
vs. YANKEES, Fri., July 29, at 3:30 
P.M. YANKEE STADIUM, Grand Ave. 
at 161. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Jerome Ave. Subway. 

PoLo—AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL POLO 
TEAM Practice — Series of test 
matches is planned throughout July 
at various Long Island fields. See 
daily papers for further schedule. 

ENGLISH INTERNATIONAL PoLo 
TEAM Practice—Continued through 
the week beginning Fri., July 22. 
See daily papers for further sched- 


ule. WesTCHESTER-BILTMORE C.C., 
Rye, N.Y. 

EXHIBITION GAMES — Britisy 
INTERNATIONAL Cup PLayers ys 
Meapow Brook PLayers—The In 
dian Cavalry’s tent-pegging stunt as 
an added attraction. Sat., July 23, 
at 3:30 p.m. Trains leave Grand 
Central Station at 1:57 and 2:30 
P.M. (D.S.T.), WESTCHESTER-BiILT 
MORE C.C., Rye, N.Y. 

Horse SHOws—THE STAMFoRD Horse 
SHow—The first two days of an ex- 
cellent show. Thurs., July 28, and 
Fri., July 29, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sun Arm Farm, Stamford, Conn. 

RactnGc—Empire City—Track closes on 
Sat., July 30. Races every day, ex- 
cept Sunday, at 2:30 p.m. Special 
trains leave Grand Central Station, 
weekdays at 1:30 p.m., Sat., at 1:20, 
and 1:39 p.m. (p.s.T.) Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 

SpeeD Boat Races — Craic Tropny 
Race, Fri., July 29. Execution 
Light to Sheepshead Bay. 


‘TENNIS—METROPOLITAN TURF CHAM- 


PIONSHIPS. Sat., July 23. Play 10 
A.M. till dark. CRESCENT ATHLETIC 
C.Lus, Bay Ridge, N.Y. 
YACHTING—LARCHMONT Race WEEK. 
Ends Sat., July 23. Larchmont, 
N.Y. 
AvuxiLiary Race. Bayside around 
Block Island. Fri., July 29. Long 
Island Sound. 


ON THE AIR 


GOLDMAN BAaND—WEAF, Sat. Eve. 
July 23, and Mon. Eve., July 25, at 
8:30; WNYC, Wed. Eve., July 27, 
at 8:30. 

JoHN CoricLiano—On the violin. At 
water Kent Hour, WEAF, Sun. 
Eve., July 24, at 9:15. 

ARTHUR Pryor AND His BAnp—WJZ, 
Sat. Eve., July 23, 9 to 10 p.m. 
STADIUM CoNcCERTS—Van _ Hoogstraten 
conducting the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, WJZ, Sun. Eve., July 24, at 
8:30. Frederick Stock conducting 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. WJZ, 
Thurs. Eve., July 28, at 9:00 P.M. 
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You may purchase 
Kayser Silk Products 
atall the Better Shops 
| and at the Kayser 
| Store, Fifth Ave., at 











LIPPER 
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The most important part of the smart costume today is 
the hose. This is because of brief skirts. And the most 


important hose is “Slipper Heel.*” For the converg- 


ing heel lines seem to take inches off the ankle and 
continues this illusion of slenderness above the 


knee. Then, too, it is made of a pure thread silk 
° 4 ee There is a permanent 
that gives a texture of exquisite evenness display of the latest 


Paris styles in hosiery, 


and rare beauty. In every smart shade. 


underwear and gloves 


4ist St., opposite at the Kayser 
| the Library. Shop. 
| 

© J. K. Co. 1927 * Reg. U. S. & For. Pat. Off. Patented 1914 












































We MovEeRnS 


--- wear shoes by McAfee of London - - - country 
suits of English fabrics - - - walking sticks and um- 
brellas by Brigg of London ---caps by Ayres & Smith 
of London - -- hats by Scotts of London - - - shirts by 
Hawes & Curtis of London --- or by David of Paris 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
Complete Outfitters to Men 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


UMAN endurance comes to 
an end, and so did ours. For 
weeks the mounted police- 
man had ridden past our parked car 
and scrawled the hour of day in chalk 
on its genuine leather top. Driven 


\ 


NN 


from pillar to post, hunted and 
hounded, we grew daily more restive. 
Our work suffered and our health 
broke under the strain. It was yes- 
terday afternoon that revenge came 
to us, full sweet. The cop was in 
getting a soda, the horse was parked 
outside. Hastily we drew from the 
concealment of our pocket a piece of 
chalk, walked quickly to the rear of 
the animal, and wrote 4:30 in bold 
figures on his broad brown rump. 


JLARNEST though our effort has 
been to understand what influ- 
ence aviation has on world peace, it 
has ended in confusion. The New 
York Times, completely baffling and 


bafling because complete, recently 
published two articles in adjoining col- 
umns—so close they touched—one 


about the Navy airman, Byrd, the 
other about the Army airman, Mait- 
land. “Byrd,” said one headline, 
“sees planes linking peoples, ending 
wars.” “Maitland,” said the other 
headline, “believes great flight demon- 
strates practicability of long distance 
bombing.” 

Despairing, drooping, we followed 
down the page in hopes that some 
word would clarify our vision. “May 


bd 


it not be,” asked Byrd, “that aviation 
is an instrument of peace?” For our 
answer we deviated one inch to the 
left. “Lieutenant Maitland,” we read, 
“said the flight showed clearly the 
possibility of a bombing plane cruising 
1,000 miles from its base with 10,000 
pounds of explosives.” Presumably 
he said that (otherwise he would have 
kept quiet) because the idea tickled 
him. 


| Tapert get cloudy in our disfig- 
ured brain is the disarmament 
problem. Why 6-6-4 is a luckier or 
more peaceful combination than 5-5-3 
is one of those things a diplomat, how- 
ever platitudinous, could never explain 
to our satisfaction. When they begin 
talking about 0-0-0, which we know 
to be neither practical nor likely, we 
will begin to listen credulously and 
attentively. Until then we shall go on 


5-5-5 





considering armament ratios as politi- 
cally interesting but pacifically insigni- 
ficant. 


HE long lines of people waiting 


to get into the Paramount Thea- 
tre have to do something, so they 


3 : 
chew gum. As the big moment of 
reaching the golden portal arrives, 


each, we have noticed, spits out his or 
her wad. This is a convincing ex- 
ample of worthy deference to Publix 
spirit and is good for the Paramount, 
but it is bad for the sidewalk and the 
people who have to walk upon it. 
Helpful, as ever, we suggest gum urns 
(Grecian in form and Wrigley in 
color) at, convenient locations every- 
where within a radius of a block. 


HIS paragraph is addressed to 
every waiter in New York. Its 
purpose is to call attention to one of 





() 


the rules for waiters proudly discov- 
ered by us in the National Hotel 
Review. “When taking orders from 
guests,” says the rule, “it is mot neces- 
sary to look them in the eye.” ‘The 
italics are ours. Never in our life— 
most of which has been made a living 
hell by waiters—have we been able 
to look a waiter in the eye; and from 
now on, with this written authority 
back of us, we are going to insist that 
the inability be mutual. 





Memo No. 13 


OW much outer clothing may, 

in good taste, be removed while 
working in a hot office is a question 
which perhaps is bothering many of 
our readers these sticky days. The 
line drawn between Keeping-up-Ap- 
pearances and Dying-of-the-heat is a 
nice one, we have always thought. 
Fortunately, the matter has been 
cleared up for us by Special Memoran- 
dum No. 13, a bulletin issued from 
the dressy Park Avenue headquarters 
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THE MUSICAL SHOWS 








Louise Groody and one of the 

Sailor boys in “Hit the Deck!” 
of a finance organization. We pub- 
lish it in full: 

Subject—Keeping up appearances. To 
all division managers and section heads. 
The management has no intention of 
causing hardship to any employee and it 
will be perfectly all right for any 
man to work without a coat these hot 
days provided he does not insist upon 
wearing his vest. Working with a vest 
and without a coat is not good taste and 
detracts from the general appearance of 
our office. There is no reason for it 
because if it is warm enough to go with- 
out a coat, it is certainly warm enough 
to go without a vest. 


Clock Store 


HE tiny shop of Fred W. Jensen, 
the little man who makes clocks 
out of spare razor blades, is one of 
the things that make West Street the 
crazy place it is. The dusty show 
window and the disorderly walls of 
the shop, seen through the open door, 
at Number 106, are crowded with 
curious old timepieces, ticking and 
chiming away, many of them con- 
structed by Mr. Jensen, apparently 
not one of them keeping time. We 
had a talk with him the other day. 
“T lose interest after I get them 
going,” said the proprietor. As we 
leaned across the counter, a wooden 
horse on a small pendulum clock 
opened and closed its jaws jocosely 
during the entire conversation. Our 
host, dressed mostly in suspenders and 
a cigar, brought out his treasures and 
allowed us to examine them. 
Give Mr. Jensen an old bedspring, 
a Ford carburetor, and a stick of pep- 
permint candy, and he will make you 


a clock in the shape of a windmill 
or a dancing clown. Give him a wine 
cask and a whiskey bottle and he will 
make a handsome big clock with wine 
running out of the spigots and the 
bottle swinging to and fro as the 
pendulum. Literally, he uses razor 
blades. We saw several watches made 
of them. His method in remodelling 
queer clocks or watches is to discard 
any of the insides that seem to be in 
the way and substitute spare parts, 
picked up off the floor. Although the 
unusual in timepieces is his hobby and 
delight, his trade (he doesn’t admit 
it very freely) is repairing ordinary 
watches. He says there is no watch 
he can’t make run. His father was a 
watchmaker in Copenhagen before 
him, and his son, who was in the 
store, will be a watchmaker after him 
and will inherit the whole vast col- 





George Hassell in “The Circus 


Princess” 


lection of rare and ancient specimens. 

“Are these things valuable?” we 
inquired, holding in our hand a 
miraculous device which he said was 
one of the first women’s watches ever 
made. 

“Just a bunch of junk,” he said. 
“They are valuable to me because they 
are so beautifully made. You get to 
like them. ‘Then they are valuable.” 

Small crowds hang around Jensen’s 
all day, peering in at the window. A 
perpetual motion clock, operated by 
thirteen steel balls trickling down run- 
ways and being carried back up in a 
little elevator, holds them spellbound. 
(Mr. Jensen winds it, he says, when 
no one is looking.) This clock was 
in the movies once, and its inventor 
and builder is still proud of that in a 
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desultory way. He never saw the 
movie, but his son did. 

We left him fixing a glass-enclosed 
clock which told the time by small, 
numbered pieces of celluloid, which 
were supposed to flip over like a desk 
calendar, at the rate of one a minute. 
The clock said 4:30. It was really 
only about three o’clock. Mr. Jensen 
didn’t care. He just liked to see the 
little flaps go over. 


Useless 


E were reminded that the open 
season for conventions is now 
on by a snatch of conversation we 
overheard in a hotel lobby recently. 
Two brother something-or-others had 
bumped into each other. 
“Did you get a room all right?” 
one of them asked. 
“What do I want with a room?” re- 
plied the other with fine disdain. “I’m 
only going to be here three days.” 


A hoy ! 


NLESS aerial transportation de- 

velops with a rush under its 
present stimulus the police may be 
forced, we are seriously advised, to 
assign traffic officers to the waters sur- 
rounding Manhattan to regulate the 
flow of commuting yachts and speed 
boats. The practice of dashing to 
work by water is ever claiming more 
residents of Long Island and West- 
chester. 

Already, we have noticed, the New 
York Yacht Club’s two piers at the 
foot of East ‘T'wenty-sixth Street, the 
terminal for the Long Island influx, 
have their “rush hour” rules. Signs 
announce that boats are not permitted 
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to tie up until 10:30 a.m. and they 
urge that prior to that hour pilots ar- 
rive and depart as quickly as possible. 
One of the club’s piers is set aside ex- 
clusively for the use of commuters and 
the other is often pressed into service, 
and near-by floats as well. 

Among the yachts now used for the 
commuting are some of the most fa- 
mous in the world. ‘The speed boats, 
which really are fast yachts rather 
than fast motorboats, are from fifty 
to seventy-five feet long and are 
manned by -crews of from three to 
ten men. ‘They are beautifully fin- 
ished and most of them are so ap- 
pointed that the owner may have his 
hath and his breakfast en route to the 
city. 

Glen Cove and Great Neck are the 
two principal Long Island points from 
which the speed boats set forth. The 
New York Yacht Club has stations at 
both places and most of the com- 
muters find it simpler to motor to 
these points than keep the boats at their 
private piers. The distance from Glen 
Cove, by water, is twenty-two miles, 
and from Great Neck, seventeen, and, 
there being no speed limit, the boats 
make faster time than the trains. 

Many well-known men are water 
commuters, among them J. P. Mor- 
gan, Thomas Lamont, Jesse Liver- 
more, George F. Baker, Jr., Harrison 
Williams, Trubee Davidson, Marshall 
Field and General Howard S. Borden. 

Among the most interested observ- 
ers of the arrivals and departures 
are the patients of Bellevue Hospital, 
whose balconies overlook the pier. Hos- 
pital officials look upon the river as 





Grace Hayes in “A Night in 
Spain” 
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“Well, I always say it won’t be no surprise to me 
if the kid’s an artist or somethin’ like that, because | 
was almost one myself, only somethwm’ or other came 
up, and I never did finish the course.” 


a boon because it takes the minds of 
the patients off their afflictions. The 
traffic is not confined to the East 
River, of course. The Hudson is alive 
with yachts, from the Battery up. 


Foreign 


LATE arrival from the Paris 

scene tells a story that nicely 
shows up that delicate French sense of 
legal right and wrong. It seems that 
one early morning a lady, overtaken 
with delirium tremens, expressed her 
mood by tossing bank notes out of her 
window into the street below. Natur- 
ally a crowd began to gather, but be- 
fore anyone had collected much of a 
fortune a gendarme appeared and de- 
clared that no one must touch the 
money. He then proceeded to gather 
it in a neat little pile. At this junc- 
ture an old street cleaner hobbled up. 
He carried one of those sticks with a 
spike on the end, and he promptly 
spiked the whole pile. The gendarme 
sailed down on him in fury, but he 
smiled and drew forth a little card 
which instructed him to remove from 
the streets all misplaced matter. 
Against this the gendarme had no ap- 
peal before the whole assembly, and 
the street cleaner hobbled off with all 
the bank-notes. 


Finisher 


T had never occurred to us, possibly 
because etymology is not among 
our major interests, that the expression 


“Garrison finish” had its origin in 
racing, until, at the track the other 
day, our guide pointed out to us the 
gentleman from whom it is derived. 
He was hardly making one at the 
time. The crowd on the clubhouse 
veranda was large and he was small, 
so his efforts to elbow his way through 
could not be described as rapier-like. 
He finally emerged, however—a little, 
trim, gray-haired man. 

He is Edward H. Garrison, and 
forty-seven years ago, we were told, 
he was taken to the races for his 
first mount. He was but twelve then 
and, being bewildered, was the last 
of the jockeys to report at the paddock. 

“Here you, Snapper, or whatever 
your name is, hurry along,” said the 
paddock judge. He has been “Snap- 
per” Garrison ever since. 

It wasn’t long afterward that he 
took his place in racing fame and 
largely because of what came to be 
known as the “Garrison finish.” It 
seemed that he was never in front 
until the last furlong, be the race a 
mile and a quarter or a quarter of a 
mile. Then he would manage to lift 
his mount over the finish line ahead of 
the field. It gave many race-goers 
heart failure and the world a new ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Garrison, they say, was the 
originator of the “American” style 
of riding, although Tod Sloan is often 
given credit for it. Sloan merely in- 
troduced the idea abroad. The trick 
of this was to shorten the stirrup leath- 
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ers and then crouch on the horse’s 
withers. Old-timers used to believe 
that Garrison, in this position, would 
whisper in his horse’s ears. 

Many owners thought that his last- 
minute rushes took too much out of 
his mounts. They say, for example, 
that Marcus Daly’s Montana was sev- 
eral weeks recovering from the effects 
of winning the Suburban Handicap in 
1892. Be that as it may, Daly won a 
hundred and ten thousand dollars on 
the race and is said to have presented 
his jockey with ten thousand. Garrison 
was known to be able to ride with his 
head, too. Once he did it too well. 
Riding a famous horse in the World’s 
Fair American Derby he capitalized 
the fact that his mount was of a stolid 
temperament by delaying the start un- 
til the other entrants were worn down 
with nervousness. At any rate, he 
was convicted of this by the judges, 
who fined him a thousand dollars— 
exactly the sum the owner paid him 
for winning. ‘These things matter 
little now, however, as Garrison is a 
hundred pounds over his old weight 
and rides no more. He is regarded as 
an expert adviser in racing matters. 


Problem 


E have always felt that too little 
of what goes on in big business 
conferences ever leaks out. There- 
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fore, we are happy to be able to re- 
port one occurrence of which we got 
wind this week. The problem was 
that of relations with a certain con- 
cern. “‘As I see it,”’ said one executive, 
“our best plan is to ignore them utterly 
for two or three months. That will 
bring them around.” The suggestion 
was endorsed heartily by all save one 
hesitant conferee. “Yes,” he said, 
“but how are we going to get word 
to them that we are ignoring them?” 


Notorious 
| Sia YEARS the gentlemen who 


write on sporting subjects in the 
papers have been mentioning “One- 
eyed” Connelly and his ability as a 
gate crasher, building him up to such 
heroic proportions that it was some- 
thing of a shock to learn that Mr. 
Connelly is more of a hobo than a 
Robin Hood. But he has been crash- 
ing gates for thirty years now and may 
to be worth a few paragraphs. 

He is not the original “One-eyed” 
Connelly. That gentleman, it ap- 
pears, was a thoroughly hard-boiled 
vagabond who went to his reward 
twenty-five years ago. It was he who, 
unable to crash the gate at a fight in 
Chicago, climbed to the roof and 
threw a brick through the skylight. It 
landed in the ring near the referee, 
who, also a tough, picked up the brick 
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and called out, “ ‘One-eyed’ Con- 
nelly’s calling card. Let the gentle- 
man in.” 


HE present Connelly is anything 

but hard-boiled. He often stoops 
to borrowing dimes and quarters, they 
say. His principal grace, it seems, is an 
occasional flash of inventive genius in 
devising ways of getting into large 
sporting events. He gained admit- 
tance to the Dempsey-Firpo fight by 
seizing a cake of ice from a passing 
wagon and walking through the gate 
with it on his shoulder. He has fre- 
quently disguised himself as a frank- 
furter salesman, and at one of the 
championship battles his ticket was a 
bucket of water containing several 
cakes of soap in the form of lemons 
which he convinced a doorkeeper con- 
stituted lemonade. Once he rushed 
through the gate disguised as a carpen- 
ter, shouting that the ring had fallen 
down and that he had been sent for to 
fix it. He has posed as a relative of a 
prizefighter, as a “rubber” (with a 
towel over his arm) as an electrician 
(with wire cut down from a telegraph 
pole), and as a Western Union 
messenger. 

His time is spent travelling from 
city to city, following the sports 
schedule. In the spring this keeps him 
on the jump. In a space of three 
weeks he unfailingly makes the Preak- 





“Tt certainly is nice, Henry, to find a little breathing space.” 

















“Can't you keep her off the terrace, Madeline? The 


kittens are actually starving.” 


ness at Pimlico, the Derby at Louis- 
ville, and the automobile races at In- 
dianapolis. 

Because Connelly frequently beats 
his way on trains and does not attempt 
ambitious social events, other gate- 
crashers scorn him. On the other 
hand, Connelly declares that many of 
them have brought discredit to the pro- 
fession by occasionally working. Con- 
nelly apparently has his code, and he is 
not beyond a gesture now and then. 
He refused, for instance, to crash the 
last Army-Navy football game, say- 
ing it would be unpatriotic. 


Threat 


HE latest addition to the cinema’s 
folklore concerns a studio man- 
ager who telephoned to the company’s 
leading scenarist one Saturday. 
“I got to have a big story by Mon- 
day morning,” he announced. 
The scenarist, about to depart for a 
quiet weekend, demurred. The exec- 
utive, however, was insistent. The 


cast was ready, he declared, the sets 
were standing and the director was 
engaged. Finally his voice grew hard. 

“Fither you give me a story by 
Monday morning,” he said with un- 
pleasant emphasis, “or I start shooting 
without one.” 


Permanent 


HE ladies, we trust, will be espe- 
cially interested to learn that we 
have discovered the identity of one 
who has done much to enslave them. 
She is Miss Katharine M. Brown, 
who is—and we are more than reason- 
ably certain of the authenticity of her 
title—the inventor of the permanent 
wave. She now has a very small shop 
on upper Lexington Avenue. 
Forty-six years ago Miss Brown 
learned the art of caring for hair in 
the shop of M. Joufret, a little 
Frenchman, himself —_ noteworthy 
through the fact that he was the first 
to import human hair to America for 
adornment purposes. In his shop, at 
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Thirteenth Street and University 
Place, she wove switches. Later she 
learned “piping.” It was M. Joufret’s 
own system and consisted of winding 
hair about a stick, boiling it for three 
hours, then baking it until the curl 
stayed. 

The process gave her the idea that 
in a similar manner curls could be 
made right on the human head. For 
want of a suitable subject, however, 
she was for a long time unable to test 
the plan. Finally, in 1888, when she 
was working in a shop on Fourteenth 
Street, a mother and her daughter 
came in. The daughter fell to Miss 
Brown. The proprietor was out. Miss 
Brown obeyed an impulse of the mo- 
ment and the daughter thereupon re- 
ceived the first permanent wave in all 
history. Both the mother and the 
daughter were pleased—and so was 
Miss Brown. 

She was then working for six dol- 
lars a week, so she didn’t have much 
money to put into patents. Her secret 
finally became known to other hair- 
dressers, and eventually, a decade ago, 
the permanent waving machines were 
invented. They have made several 
millionaires. Miss Brown profited 
from the discovery only in that she 
was emboldened to branch out for her- 
self. She established a shop in her 
mother’s front parlor and there, years 
ago had many fashionable clients. The 
brougham of Mrs. Roswell P. Flow- 
er often stood at her front door when 
Mr. Flower was governor, they say. 
She became known for an “electric 
touch” which worked wonders with 
masculine bald heads. Speaking of 
bald heads, Miss Brown says that 
women are doomed to them if they do 
not stop switching from blonde te 
brunette overnight. All a head need 
she says, is soap and water. And a 
wave. 

e 


Fg seepgrcenigpences WE HAVE 
long been conscious, heartlessly 
take the color out of our immigrants. 
There was an affecting instance the 
other day in an Eighth Avenue ex- 
cavation where two Italian laborers 
were wrangling. We thought it quite 
picturesque, but on close approach, ob- 
served that on their heads they wore 
the novelty caps, so-;common at Coney 
Island. One of them bore the legend, 
“Where did you get those pretty blue 
eyes?” and the other read, “Kiss me, 
dearie, I’m lonely.” 

—THE New Yorkers 














THE OLD LADY 


HE Old Lady lives 

with her daughter 

and her son-in-law, 
and they really do every- 
thing in the world for her. 
Hardly a day passes that & 
Mrs. Zwill, the Old Lady’s ‘ "gt 
daughter, doesn’t put her- "4 
self out for her mother’s 
comfort. Often she is the 
first to leave a bridge party 
when there are still nibbles 
of refreshments, saying, as 
she smooths her lip rouge 
with her little finger: 

“Tye got to hurry 
home! You know how 
Mamma is! If I don’t get 
home she will be fussing around in the 
kitchen. There isn’t a thing for her 
to do—Annie is such a good maid— 
and she hates to have Mamma bother- 
ing her.” 

Mrs. Zwill is good to her mother in 
other ways, too. She picks out, care- 
fully, her mother’s clothes. ‘They 
aren’t the things old Mrs. Schelling- 
heim would pick out for herself, but 
they are in much better taste, as any 
of Mrs. Zwill’s acquaintances will 
testify. 

“T want Mamma to look modern,” 
she tells them. ‘“Why,.if I let her 
alone she’d buy bonnets! I like her 
to look up-to-date. It would make me 
seem a thousand years old to have an 
old granny-looking woman for a 
mother. Henry’s making enough 
money so that Mamma can dress 


vyeet. 


well.” 


RS. ZWILL likes to have her 
i mother live with her. She often 
says so. To be sure, sometimes it is a bit 
embarrassing when she gets people like 
the Mannenbergs to come to dinner— 
Phil Mannenberg has such a wonder- 
ful position, and the people they go 
with! Even though it would be more 
convenient otherwise—her mother has 
such, well, funny table manners— 
Mrs. Schellingheim eats right with 
the family. She never has her din- 
ner in her room the way old Mrs. 
Plotz does when her family has guests 
in. Of course, Mrs. Schellingheim 
makes errors in speech and even tact- 
ful joking can’t make her quite lose 
her accent. After all, though, haven’t 
most families got an accent in the 
family some place, even if sometimes 





it is a generation in the background? 

When Mrs. Schellingheim _ first 
came to live with the Zwills a lot of 
funny old ladies were always coming 
in and staying for hours. Some of 
them have died since then, though, and 
the others gradually got to understand 
that, while they were welcome and 
all, being her mother’s friends, Mrs. 
Zwill didn’t feel that they exactly 
fitted in. Besides, they always talked 
about old times and Mrs. Schelling- 
heim would cry after they went away. 

Mrs. Schellingheim had a lot to say 
about the way the house was run at 
first, but Mrs. Zwill, though she loved 
her mother—and said so—had to point 
out that it was her home. Mrs. 
Schellingheim doesn’t interfere a great 
deal now. 

The thing that Mrs. Zwill can’t 
understand is the way her mother 
feels about her room. When Pa 
Schellingheim died, five years ago, the 
Old Lady was perfectly willing to 
sell all the furniture excepting the 
things she had had in her own bed- 
room and she won’t part with those 
things, now. It seems silly to Mrs. 
Zwill because it isn’t as if the pieces 
were heirlooms. If they were she 
could understand. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if the Zwills had antiques 
in the family! But these pieces are 
of the most hideous period of Ameri- 
can furniture, Mrs. Zwill knows, and 
they were bought, as nearly as Mrs. 
Zwill can find out, just because Pa 
Schellingheim started to prosper in 
business. Why, they haven’t even any 
special memories around them. The 
furniture is of a peculiarly hideous 
golden oak and the bed has machine- 
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carved high head-and foot- 
boards. There is a large 
and elaborate dresser and 
one of the chairs is a rock- 
er. If it were only “quaint” 
Mrs. Zwill could make 
quite a talking point 
of it. How delightful if 
one had a mother who 
fixed up her room in real 
last-generation style! 

Mrs. Zwill knows a lot 
about interior decoration. 
She looks at the model 
rooms in Wanamaker’s and 
Abraham & Straus, so she 
knows how rooms ought to 
look, and sometimes she 
goes into shops on Madison 
and Lexington avenues to 
see what folks are buying. 
Her own overstuffed fur- 
niture is very elegant—mohair and 
velours in a two-color combination, 
Her bridge lamps, with their parch- 
ment shades, are quite smart, and she 
has two sets of curtains—colored or- 
gandie for summer and elaborate satin 
overdrapes for cold weather. A very 
good decorator—that little Miss Pick- 
ens, she is awfully reasonable, you 
must try her sometime!—came in 
with samples and Mrs. Zwill chose 
the curtains with her. Mrs. Zwill 
has long passed the stage where you 
go into a department store and buy 
materials and then make the curtains 
up at home. 


O you can imagine how her moth- 
er’s room gets on Mrs, Zwill’s 
nerves! If she had her way she would 
buy delightful things for the Old 
Lady. She would get her an old- 
fashioned four-poster bed and a quaint 
chest of drawers, in maple or ma- 
hogany—maple would be sweet!— 
and some hooked rugs. Mrs. Zwill’s 
own bedroom—which is, in a way, 
shared by Mr. Zwill—is in Circassian 
walnut with elegant twin-bed cover- 
ings and overdrapes of changeable taf- 
feta—in winter. On the glass-cov- 
ered dressing-table there is a great 
profusion of toilet articles—things 
that are advertised in the smart maga- 
zines and that Mrs. Zwill believes 
enable her to keep young-looking— 
none of “the girls” ever guess her to 
be within five years of her age. 
Usually, Mrs. Schellingheim’s room 
doesn’t worry Mrs. Zwill, though she 
is glad that Mr. Zwill can afford 
to give his mother-in-law her own 
room and bath. “A complete little 
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suite, my dear!” So much more con- 
venient! Still, Mrs. Zwill is rather 
embarrassed sometimes when __ she 
shows her apartment to new friends. 

There is the kitchen with its elec- 
tric refrigerator, all of the little cubes 
of ice so busily freezing themselves; 
Mr. Zwill’s newest radio that can get 
almost any distance after midnight in 
cold weather, though it’s so hard to 
get distance on the usual radio in a 
steel-constructed apartment building; 
the bookcase with some of the very 
best sets behind its glass doors; the 
grand piano with the electric player; 
the newest thing in smoking stands. 
When they get to Mrs. Schelling- 
heim’s room Mrs. Zwill always has 
to make explanations. 


“4 7OU know how old people are,” 

she says. “I have just begged 
Mamma to let me do her room over 
for her for Christmas but she just 
clings to her old things! It’s such a big, 
sunny room, too—the sun comes in 
all morning just as if it weren’t on a 
court at all. When, that is, I mean, 
if—if anything should ever happen 
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to Mamma, I’m going to do her room 
over as a guest room. [’Il use either 
maple or some of that new enamelled 
furniture. Still, I want you to see 
the room. No, she won’t mind your 
coming in, but you’ll have to speak 
kind of loud—she doesn’t hear very 
well.” —TuHyra SAMTER WINsLow 


. 
SINCE OTHER FRUITS 
ARE LATE 


Since other fruits are late, 
Il] teach my daughter 
Early the tree of love 
To tend and water. 


From April blooming 
Soon dusts the pollen. 
For a June gatherer 
Is the seed swollen. 


Store the late fruits away 
To ripen in cold, 

But midsummer berries 
Are bitter when old. 


—CLINCH CALKINS 


“Ts my hus- 
band’s birthday 
today — he’s 
the same age as 
the Prince of 
Wales.” 
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OF ALL THINGS 
CCORDING to the Boxing 


Commission, contestants must 

henceforth wear red and black 
tights and blue and purple tights re- 
spectively. On their anatomies, how- 
ever, the fighters will still wear the 
conventional black and blue. 


As this is written, the fisticuffs of 
Jack Dempsey and Sharkey have not 
yet occurred, but everything points to 
an easy victory for Tex Rickard. His 
motto is “Happiness in every box.” 

. 


Ex-Mayor Hylan’s performance at 
the transit inquiry was well received 
by the populace. Everybody is glad 
we gave him the “ex.” 


After weighing all the conflicting 
evidence about the Dearborn IJnde- 
pendent’s anti-Jewish campaign we 
have reached our verdict. The policy 
was dictated but not read. 


Henry may be radiating love and 
good will, but it will be noted that he 
has not as yet said anything pleasant 
about Chevrolets. 


A society formed to worry about 
this matter tells us that half of our 
eligible electors do not vote. What 
puzzles us is, why it is the Democratic 
half. 

. 

Resolutions at a convention at St. 
Paul condemned Coolidge for his veto 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. It seems 
that in spite of everything that has hap- 
pened at Rapid City there is still a 
cross secticen. 

+ 

Helen Wainwright, the swimmer, 
has applied for an annulment of her 
marriage, which, she declares, was a 
joke growing out of a ten-cent wed- 
ding ring. She might have known 
that she couldn’t get a good, perma- 

nent husband at Woolworth’s. 


* 
The consensus of opinion 


here seems to be that Byrd 
and Chamberlin did a won- 


es derful job, that they are 


worthy of every medal, pa- 
rade, speech, key, scroll, and 
dinner we have given them. 
Also that it would be nice if 
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nobody made any more non-stop hops 
for a little while. 


As we interpret the news from 
Geneva, England is perfectly willing 
to set a limit to the number of her 
cruisers—the limit being the justly 
celebrated and well advertised sky. 


Dr. Tilney says that the cerebrum 
of man today is not a finished product 
but is still in the making. The emi- 
nent scientist has evidently been going 
to the movies. 

+ 


The Transit Commission is serious- 
ly considering ordering the Interbor- 
ough to run all-night expresses. Some- 
times one gets a faint suspicion that 
Mayor Walker did not put an end to 
night life after all. 

—Howarp BRuBAKER 


TRANSIENT’S 
IMPRESSIONS 


HAW in Pygmalion identified the 
suburban habitats of people in :. 
crowd by the characteristic dif- 

ferences in their cockney accent. In 
New York a clever reader of faces 
might be able to tell at a glance on 
what floor a man lived. People are 
beginning to get that fifteenth-floor 
look. Faces of mountaineers are be- 
ginning to appear in the streets, up- 
lifted, bardic. There is a great deal 
of difference between the depressed 
expressions of those who dwell on 
ground-floors and those who inhabit 
the peaks. It is a terrible burden to 
carry the sense of there being twenty 
stories above me. ‘The pioneers of 
Manhattan are up in the cerulean; 
these are the people with the views 
and the air; the people who have got 
out of the shadow. ‘They go to the 
window and say, “Just look out at this 
marvellous, wonderful city.” Those 
living down below are denied these 
views and get a cellar expression on 
their faces. 

“If you’re passing just drop up,” 
says a friend to me. In what other 
city in the world could one hear such 
an expression? 

This is a city of glorious move- 
ment, yes—but I do not like the symp- 
toms of paralysis that have set in with 
the signalling system of pinioning the 
trafic. It looks as if the whole of 


New York were smitten with rheuma- 
toid arthritis. These bus and taxi 
jerks will be reflected in the soul by 
and by. 

By the way, in the imbroglio of 
New York traffic what is the true 
function of the crosstown tram? If 
one passes me when I am walking | 
catch it at the next halt. Generally 
I overtake two or three when I cross 
the town. ‘They get passengers be- 
cause they obstruct pedestrians and also 
I suppose because the new race of 
New Yorkers has no feet. 

There seem to be scarcely any 
street-criers in New York. I have 
heard one man cry, “I cash old 
clothes,” but that is all. I suppose 
the general noise has killed the voice 
of the hawker. And, alas, no one 
is selling flowers in the street. ‘There 
is such noise on Sixth and Third ave- 
nues that my soft English is always 
misunderstood on those streets. I am 
silenced as I walk with my friend. 
But there is an Avenue tribe which is 
at home in this din. The children 
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of Third and Sixth avenues talk two 
octaves higher than those of Fourth 
and Madison. 

The means of locomotion seem, 
too, to be producing a caste system of 
manners. ‘There is the subway push, 
the taxi flutter, the elevated airiness, 
the automobile poise. The subway 
pushers, however, do seem to set the 
pace. It is a terrible city for pushing, 
On the other hand people carry them- 
selves well. It is because they have 
to raise their eyes constantly to high 
points in the air. ‘The skyscrapers are 
straightening the spines of each and 
all. You do not have to say to the 
growing boy, “Look up, boy, look up.” 

—STEPHEN GRAHAM 


Encountering a heavy bank of fog 
as they rose from Conyngham Valley 
flying field, Lloyd Yost, pilot, and Wil- 
liam Veale, Hazleton, auto dealer, were 
both badly cut and bruised when the 
piano crashed.—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 


Sure, fog is bad. 


He: “Who’s giving the party—that lady who owns the 


wolfhound?” 


SHE: “No, I think it’s the gentleman who throws cigarettes 


into the bird-bath.” 
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December, January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July— 


PICKING ON CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


[An Argument Delivered 


HERE are, according to that 

fireside companion, the World 

Almanac, 1,748,000,000 peo- 
ple in the world. 

Subtracting from this number a 
conservatively generous 500,000,000 
to account for the inhabitants of cer- 
tain wilds of Oceania and the upper 
Amazon valley, the wastes of western 
China and Thibet, the jungle regions 
of Africa and the State of Tennessee, 
there remains a total of 1,248,000,- 
000 people in the world who know 
who Charlie Chaplin is. 

Of this number, 1,247,999,998 
people derive from him, in more or 
less frequent doses, a very consider- 
able portion of their earthly happiness. 


with Bias and Emotion | 


‘The remainder, 2 in round num- 
bers—a middle-aged lady and her 
rather pretty daughter—have been 
holding up all work on his newest and 
best film, ““The Circus,” since Decem- 
ber last. In doing so, furthermore, 
they are perfectly within their legal 
rights as citizens of this Great Re- 
public. 

There is such a thing, it will be 
seen at a glance, as going tuo far with 
this democracy business. The pretty 
conceit that “all men are created 
equal” had, when our forefathers 
fought and died for it, a certain mean- 
ing, for King George the Third of 
the name, the unhappy symbol of in- 
equality, being more than slightly coo- 
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coo, really was no better than, if in- 
deed, as good as the lads who gave the 
pesky Redcoats ball for ball from be- 
hind each Middlesex tiddle-di-dall. 
Even today there persists an unques- 
tionable justice in the notion that 
American citizens should bear the 
heavy yoke of Liberty equally and that 
Calvin Coolidge, himself, should be 
denied the delights of a cellarful of 
Geisler 1911 because the Postmaster 
of Lone Dog, Kans., can not leave his 
glass of beer alone. 

But—to treat King George the 
Third, Calvin Coolidge, the Postmas- 
ter of Lone Dog and Charlie Chap- 
lin as equals is idiotic for the simple 
reason that Charlie Chaplin is demon- 
strably more important to his genera- 
tion than any of these gentlemen. He 
is, in fact, by every rule applicable to 
such a comparison, probably more im- 
portant than anybody else on earth. To 
convince oneself, one has only to 
thumb Who’s Who. He is worth far 
more to his times than Henry Ford or 
the political cabot, Mussolini, is he 
not? He has done his epoch a pro- 
founder and far more lasting good 
than Otto Kahn, Dr. Cadman, Babe 
Ruth, the Prince of Wales, Trotsky, 
Picasso, Einstein, Andrew Mellon, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, General 
Pershing, even than Marconi and 
Thomas Edison, who must answer to 
their Maker for the radio and the elec- 
tric light that keep us up after our 
bedtime—has he not? The greatest 
living painter, composer, or author 
falls short of the high artistic level set 
by the greatest living clown. In 
France, a Christian and Catholic 
country, Chaplin is adored almost as 
much as he deserves to be, yet he is 
worshipped almost as wholeheartedly 
in the Confucianist, Taoist, Moham- 
medan, Hindu, Animist, Buddhist, 
Shintoist, Jewish and heathen half of 
the world. What other man on earth 
has been loved, respected and admired, 
at the same time, by French intellec- 
tuals, isolated Esquimaux, Iowa Bab- 
bitts, jazz-maddened New Yorkers, 
Bulgarian peasants, Scotch Presby- 
terians, New Guinea cannibals, Ger- 
man scientists, English statesmen, real- 
estate brokers, dentists, kindergarten 
teachers and the entire race of artists? 
The fellow is, let us admit it with a 
befitting hysteria, unique in history. 


ERSONALLY, he is unspoiled 
and unspoilable. A certain type of 
character is necessary to make a Char- 
lie Chaplin of a man, and the possessor 
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of such a character could not be guilty 
of the preposterous charges hurled at 
him from California. A woman who 
knew him well once said of him that 
he had “never done or said an ugly 
thing.” To anyone who knows him 
even slightly it is obvious that he is 
an extremely sensitive, hard-working 
artist, wholly incapable of harboring a 
vicious thought or committing an un- 
kind act. His notion of a practical 
joke is to shout, as he whizzes by in 
an expensive motor car, a cordial and 
delighted “Hello, there!” to every 
mean and hungry-looking clerk he sees 
walking with a girl, hoping that the 
poor devil will have the presence of 
mind to boast to his companion’s 
“Who was that?” a simple “Oh, a 
friend of mine.” 

There should, then, be two sets 
of laws: one for Californians in 
general, and one for Charlie Chaplin. 
What he does must be right. If, in 
order to produce the films that are a 
public necessity the world over, he 
finds it indispensable to get himself in- 
to a mess with every designing woman 
who meets him, a grateful govern- 
ment should grant him a special im- 
munity from alimony and the punish- 
ment for bigamy, with Flo Ziegfeld 
retained at public expense to round the 
ladies up. A just legal code would 
prescribe the torture chamber for any 
woman who interfered with his work, 
even for an instant, and a fitting jail 
sentence for those who, having led him 
to the altar, did not regularly faint 
with pride on being addressed by the 
very honorable title of “Mrs. Charlie 
Chaplin.” 


HE present incumbent has stopped 
“The Circus,” within five weeks’ 
work of being completed, by ever so 
legally making California, the state 
that surrounds his studio, too hot for 
him to stay in. Apparently, nothing 
can be done about it because she is A 
Mother. The 1,748,000,000 people 
in the world all have mothers and 
there is only one Charlie Chaplin, but 
this mystic title has the power, as 
every lawyer with a doubtful case 
knows, of breaking judges’ hearts, re- 
ducing juries to the mental level of 
blubbering babes, and of giving a 
plaintiff an extra- and super-legal 
right to ask for a million dollars’ ali- 
mony instead of a wretched few hun- 
dred thousand. 
The Income Tax officials in Wash- 
ington, their attention called to Chap- 
lin’s back returns by the clamor i. Cal- 


ifornia, discover discrepancies in them 
and fine him savagely, though the 
same discrepancies probably exist in 
more than one rich man’s returns. 
Chaplin, completely indifferent to his 
fortune except in that it protects him 
from the necessity of thinking of 
money, is so totally ignorant of finan- 
cial affairs that he did not know even 
how to pronounce the names of the 
punishments with which he was threat- 
ened, far less possess the low talent 
to think up schemes to defraud the 
Government. It is highly probable 
that he never saw his Income Tax re- 
turns until they were shown to him in 
Washington. The Government, nev- 
ertheless, was perfectly within its legal 
rights. 


A gentleman, having submitted one 
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of the seven million scenarios based on 
the Great War to the Chaplin Studios 
before the filming of “Shoulder 
Arms” (Chaplin himself never saw the 
scenario), is permitted, also with per- 
fect legality, to drag him into an ex- 
pensive suit for plagiarism, from 
which he escaped with a hung jury of 
his peers—though any Zulu boy in the 
public schools of Bloemfontein could 
have pointed out that Chaplin is the 
last person on earth who needs to steal 
an idea. The gentleman, like the 
Government of the United States and 
the present Mrs. Chaplin, had a per- 
fect legal right, let us repeat (and 
consider the outrage!) to pester the 
greatest living artist, to hold him, idle 
and helpless, robbed of the tools of his 


trade, nagged at on all sides for 
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“Honest, Francis, since I got this job on Park Avenue there’s no livin’ 


with my old lady.” 


money, while 1,247,999,998 people 
count the barren days since ““The Gold 
Rush” was released in September, 
1925. 


N France, these matters would be 

ordered differently. Chaplin is 
there revered by the intelligentsia and 
the people, not as a clown, but as an 
artist, 

A score of his old films can be 
found at any hour in Paris cinemas— 
some houses show nothing else—and a 
new film is a great artistic event, 
talked about for weeks in advance and 
attended by the entire population. 
French magazines and newspapers, at 
present bristling with indignation at 
the treatment he is receiving, devote 
entire specially illustrated issues to 
him. 

Great critics of the arts, like Elie 


Faure, who never saw a moving- 
picture show unless it contained a 
Chaplin film (for the French know 
that Chaplin is no more a “moving- 
picture actor” than was Joseph Con- 
rad, Michael Angelo or Shakespeare ) 
have produced a very considerable lit- 
erature on “Charlot.” 

What is to prevent Chaplin’s mov- 
ing to France? A _ studio, fully 
equipped with the latest cinemato- 
graphic devices, lies vacant at the mo- 
ment at Nice, within a half-hour’s mo- 
tor ride from all the natural require- 
ments of motion pictures; snow and 
mountains, beach and palm trees. He 
does not need Hollywood “props”’ or 
American backgrounds, for all his sto- 
ries are laid in Chaplinia. Since his 
films, unlike many others, earn as much 
in the rest of the world as in America, 
the nearly inconceivable idea of an 


American boycott through pique would 
not ruin him. The French govern- 
ment, realizing that his films would 
bring many times the amount of his 
income tax into the country, would 
surely find means of overlooking both- 
ersome details. And any woman who 
attempted, however legally, to stop his 
work—but it is impossible to imagine 
a Frenchwoman up to such dastardly 
business. 

The meanest Frenchwoman, faced 
with the problem of doing with- 
out a million dollars’ alimony or of 
annoying the great Charlot, would 
feel it her Christian duty to the hu- 
man race to solve it by chucking her- 
self into the Seine. 

The United States is behaving 
abominably towards Charlie Chaplin 
and no longer deserves to be his adopt- 
ed country. —RALPH BARTON 
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ER, DISCOVERS A MOTH 


G-GA 





SPORTS 
OF 
THE WEEK 


The Invasion 


HE British bear has definitely 
come out of his three-year hi- 
bernation and there will be no 
peace in the land for a polo player 
until September comes round again 
and the robin’s-egg-blue stands of 
Meadow Brook are emptied of their 
spectators and the ninth of the color- 
ful series of international polo match- 
es between this country and Great 
Britain has become gray statistics. 
The players of Great Britain have 
arrived and, out of deference to the 
Oriental tinge of this year’s Indian 
invasion, the weather immediately 
went violently Far Eastern. The 


American forces chose this moment to 
launch the series of test matches which 
will aid in the designing of the latest 
Big Four to ride for this country. 
Accompanied by a most impressive 
lot of local color, the Britons took 





A British Back 
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An Indian Pony with His Retinue 


themselves immediately to the seclu- 
sion of the quaint little plant, at Rye, 
that Mr. John McEntee Bowman calls 
the Westchester-Biltmore, and have 
started in with the utmost seriousness 
to prepare themselves for whatever 
September holds in store for them. 

As a matter of fact, there really is 
a good deal of seclusion for the 
Britons at Rye. The ordinary visitor 
to the Westchester-Biltmore rolls up 
the drive to the main clubhouse and 
feels, for a moment, that the driver 
has brought him back to the Grand 
Central depot. But it is not here that 
the Britons, their Maharajah and 
their baker’s dozen or so of turbaned 
attendants are staying. About 
three miles away there is a 
charming little polo field almost 
buried in surrounding woods, with 
a fringe of stables behind one of the 
goal posts. This is the polo club of the 
Westchester-Biltmore and the Army- 
in-India team has made it over quite 
completely into an encampment that 
might be, for all the world, a post 
of that Army on the road to Man- 
dalay. 

There is nothing in sight here but 
the covered stands on one side of the 
field and the stables in the rear. If 
you are not one of those who favor 
heavy breakfasts, it is possible to start / 
the day at 6:30 in this place with the } 
ponies. The green field and its green 













Saving His Goal 
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woods are deserted in the cool half 
light of early morning. ‘Then, as 
though at a given signal, the doors of 
the long stable to the left swing open 
and begin exuding ponies. — 


OR about an hour the grooms and 

orderlies—the native Indian sol- 
dier does not like to be called groom 
—get up on these mounts and work 
them out. They flood the field and 
the surrounding paths with the color 
of variously tinted turbans and flash- 
ing red martingales, and the horses 
themselves add to the color scheme, for 
there are all sorts, varieties and shapes 
in this British string. “They run from 
the yellow of Japan, and a burly Aus- 
tralian breed, to the compact, dark- 






skinned Sheikh, an Indian country 
stallion whose arched neck and danc- 
ing forelegs bespeak the blood of 
Araby that flows in his veins. 

As soon as the workout is finished, 
the horses are cooled out and “put to 
bed” again. Then the blinds of the 
stable are carefully drawn and it is 
worth your life to get anywhere near 
the stalls, for the mounts are resting 
and will be resting until three or four 
or later—depending on the heat— 
when they are brought forth for the 
afternoon work, which now includes 
a bit of easy, galloping polo. 

G. W. Horton, equipped with a 
most pleasing accent, a wistful regret 
at the absence of ales and beers and 


the inevitable high pants of the Briton, 
is in charge. Horton has been in 
charge of polo ponies these many 
years, including a sojourn in this 
country for several seasons, in the em- 
ploy of Cheever Cowdin, and he is 
most astonishingly efficient. Under 
the direction of Colonel G. de la Poer 
Beresford, he had control of the ponies 
during their long, long trek from In- 
dia, and between the two they brought 
them here in splendid fashion, each 
one sound and ready. This same 
sense of efficiency runs through the 
entire British camp. It will be re- 
membered that the British of 1924 
made a haphazard invasion, to say the 
least. “There were two captains in as 
many games and no one seemed able 


Sure 


to make up his mind as to who would 
play where. Viscount Wimborne, the 
most prominent backer of the team, 
packed up and boarded a Cunarder 
for home before the start of the series, 
and the games themselves consisted 
mainly of going through the motions. 

The situation is changed this year. 
The Army in India has wanted a shot 
at this thing for years, and Hurling- 
ham, in despair, said go ahead. Things 
have been turned over entirely to the 
men of India, and every member ot 
the team, with one exception, will be 
a man who reported for practice there 
last October. The exception consists 
of Captain C. T. I. Roark, who is 
about the best player that England has 
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at present, and Captain Roark got un- 
der the wire because he can sign “Late 
Poona Horse” after his name, thus 
qualifying as of the Army in India. 

In charge of the players, definitely 
so, is Colonel Commandant H. A. 
Tomkinson, a lean, strong-featured 
British officer who, on the strength of 
having been a member of the last 
British team to defeat America, in 
1914, commands this expedition with 
the title of team manager. 

If first impressions mean anything, 
the British have made a good choice 
in Tomkinson. He conveys a sense 
of knowing what he wants and of 
meaning to see that it is carried out 
by the others. On his shoulders will 
depend the selection of the team to 


Replacing a Mallet 





H. H. the Mahara- 


oppose America. 
jah of Rutlam is here as adviser to 
the team and others will put in a word 
here and there, but Tomkinson’s word 
is final. 

From now on the Britons will in- 


crease the tempo of their work. They 
trained faithfully on the steamer, do- 
ing much heaving of medicine balls 
and similar stunts to the dismay of 
deck stewards, and arrived here very 
fit physically. They have behind them 
a winter of hard play in India. 

In the meantime, the Americans 
have started their preparations. It is 
not a violation of anything to say 
that, when this match was first ar- 
ranged, something akin to boredom 
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existed among the Americans. The 
memory of the 1924 affair was still 
too strong in mind. But the arrival 
of a most competent-looking string of 
ponies and a serious and determined 
group of players has changed this. 

The Americans are still pretty con- 
fident, if there is any merit in judging 
appearances, but not so confident as 
they have been. They are settling 
down to work, with several interesting 
developments in view. 

Time was when it appeared that 
the Big Four, 1924 model, would be 
reviewed in September. ‘The betting 
is still that way, but the odds are not 
so long now. Cheever Cowdin, a ter- 
rifically efficient and well-grounded 
player, has shifted from the backfield, 
where he has always played, to the 
No. | position, and in the first Ameri- 
can test match played well there, be- 
fore Tommy Hitchcock at No. 2. 
Hitchcock at No. 2 and Devereux 
Milburn at back are the fixtures on this 
team. The job will be in finding men 
to suit them and their play for No. | 
and No. 3. Malcolm Stevenson, an 
extremely difficult man to mount, is 
the leader for No. 3 position because 
he fits in with Milburn so nicely, but 
Watson Webb apparently has a fight 
on his hands for the No. 1 post. 


i ge American mounting is being 
done under a new sys- 

tem, also, this year. Each 
man is mounting himself 
or having his friends do ‘it 
for him. And each man’s 
horses will be handled sep- 
arately. At present it ap- 
pears that Argentina will 
play a large part in this 
phase of the game, for the 


remnants of the two 
Argentine invasions are 
prominent among. the 


horses being used at pres- 
ent. 

The British team’s Ma- 
harajah is an_ interesting 
personality. You are pre- 
sented to a small, extreme- 
ly dignified man with a hooked nose 
and black mustache beneath a most 
wondrous salmon-colored turban. 

Two diamonds gleam in his ear- 
rings and a huge emerald is on his 
breast. In soft tones he talks deprecat- 
ingly of his fifty polo ponies and his 
estates in India. —MaAarTINGALE 


(For other sporting departments, 
see index on page 30) 
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METROPOLITAN NATURE FAKERS 


HE sidewalks of New York are 

becoming somewhat congested 

with envoys from what they 
themselves would modestly describe as 
“the provinces,” whose mission here 
would seem to be to “reflect,” for 
these same provinces, the romantic 
glamour of the metropolis. It is their 
duty to write the syndicated newspaper 
columns which appear in the local 
journals of all the smaller cities— 
and which purport to enlighten the 
yokelry on the more exotic details of 
life in the Big City. 

What they find, hour after hour, 
day after day, about the streets of this 
not altogether abnormal community 
is beginning to persuade older resi- 
dents that it must, after all, take a 
writer with “a fresh slant” to get at 
the real truths and facts which for 
years have escaped the notice of four 
or five million people. 


OR such an observer does not go 
through twenty-four hours in New 
York finding, as most of us do, noth- 
ing more unusual or exciting than, 
say, the first symptoms of a new gum- 
boil. How could he? For at ten A.M., 


he is, by his own account, in the den 
of a gang of desperate rum-runners 
on Avenue A, taken there by a pic- 





turesque rogue whose acquaintance he 
had made fifteen minutes before while 
strolling through Van Cortlandt Park 
and who presently turned out to be, 
much to the chronicler’s surprise, a 
collector of rare first editions and an 
admirer of Nietzsche. 

At noon he is lounging gracefully 
about a drawing-room in the East 
Eighties, exchanging bon mots with 
a celebrated captain of industry who, 


he is interested to discover, is a col- 
lector of rare first editions and an 
admirer of Nietzsche. At two P.M. 
he is suddenly at St. George, Staten 
Island, where he has run across one 
of the quaintest old taverns in New 
York City. It still serves shandygaff 
and retains that Old World atmos- 
phere even to the steins on the wall, 
Mine host, a laughing, jolly old 
Dutchman, turns out to be, once his 
professional manner is penetrated, a 
collector of rare first editions and an 
admirer of Nietzsche. 


T three o’clock he is backstage in 

the Ziegfeld Theatre with one of 
the giddiest of the ladies of the ensem- 
ble. In the course of the conversation 
it develops that she has never had an 
improper proposal in her life, that 
she is a graduate of Bryn Mawr, and 
that she has an excellent collection of 
rare first editions, including one of 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra” and one of 
the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 23, 1926. 

At four, he is, by some secret means 
of transportation, at Canarsie, where 
he has stumbled across an old night 
watchman, a policeman, and an um- 
brella-mender, who likewise collect 
first editions and admire Nietzsche. 
At five, while swimming 
across the Hudson, he finds 
still another. At seven, now 
in Flatbush, a young girl 
picks him out of all the mil- 
lions in the city to relate 
how she loved a young man 
and he left her—‘“‘just an- 
other of the countless little 
tragedies that one runs across 
in the great city.” At nine 
Gatti-Casazza has just but- 
tonholed him in the prome- 
nade of the Metropolitan 
and insisted on talking to 
him about conditions on the 
operatic stage. At eleven 
o’clock he is chatting with a 
widely notorious criminal, 
badly wanted by the police, in the 
backroom of a thieves’ haunt which 
he happens to know. At one A.M. he 
overtakes Mayor Walker on the Ave- 
nue and they stroll down as far as 


the Waldorf. 


SUCH activity could scarcely fail 
to turn up ten or more adventures 
a day. Indeed, it is no mean adven- 
ture in itself merely to have succeeded 
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“There’s no use talking, Ida, nature simply can’t compare with 


n getting to so many places in one 
day. But that is but a part of this 
interesting phenomenon. 

He has a genius, it seems, for “dis- 
covering” restaurants. Occasionally a 
discovery turns out to be some such 
obscure and overlooked nook as the 
Astor dining-room or the Algonquin, 
but there are many more instances in 
which discovery is made of the quaint- 
est little retreat where the finest boiled 
bloater in New York is to be found. 

If it is not boiled bloater it is crest- 
ed sunfish or baked macaroni or 
stewed watercress or some other such 
tidbit which one is given to under- 
stand would appeal to a particular- 
ly high-strung gourmet. He is not, 
lowever, content simply to eat this 
culinary masterpiece. He must, one 
eads, go back to the kitchen and per- 
sonally compliment the chef. ‘They 
get into a conversation and, believe it 
or not, it develops that the chef is no 
ordinary cook but a charming and 
cultivated gentleman, a collector of 
rare first editions and an admirer of 
Nietzsche. 

Chis fated observer enjoys other 
fortunes not shared by other New 
Yorkers. If he goes into a subway sta- 


tion, for instance, an abandoned baby 
is found directly in front of his eyes. 
Later he accidentally runs across the 
mothe: and she is presumably so over- 
whelmed with his understanding that 
she bares all in a long and somewhat 
monotonous story. If he goes onto 
an elevated station, he discovers a new 
variety of thief, who for mysterious 
reasons likewise turns to him and bares 
all, the matter being set down in the 
next day’s column as just another one 
of those vignettes of life which make 
New York the fascinating place it is. 


F he enters a restaurant a little sister 

of the night seeks him out and 
tells her story. If he is in a theatre 
lobby two people who sound vaguely 
like Moran and Mack rehearsing stand 
near enough for him to overhear their 
quaint remarks. If he gets in a taxi- 
cab he learns that the chauffeur is a 
former aviator and once shot down 
seven German planes in an afternoon. 
If he rides on a bus he is approached 
by still another interesting character 
who further “reflects” the many- 
faceted life of old Bagdad-on-the- 
Subway. 

Reading such accounts arouses a 


Americafor sheer beauty.” 


faint envy in our breasts. Why 
do we not run across all these strange 
and unusual adventures? Why are 
our days passed so devoid of confes- 
sions from utter strangers? Is it that 
we are so familiar with everything 
that we overlook thousands of these 
and similar incidents every day? That, 
probably, is the explanation. It must 
take, after all, someone with “a fresh 
slant” really to get at the heart of the 
city and show it to us. 
—NUNNALLY JOHNSON 


FRUSTRATION 


If I had a shiny gun 

I could have a world of fun 
Speeding bullets through the brains 
Of the folk who give me pains. 


Or had I some poison gas 

I could make the moments pass 
Bumping off a number of 
People whom I do not love. 


But I have no lethal weapon— 

Thus does Fate our pleasures step on! 

So they still are quick and well 

Who should be, by rights, in hell. 
—Dorotruy PARKER 
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SHE’S IN THE 
PITCHER GAME” 


_ GNES! 


here? 
loud! 


boat trip. Remember? How can 
you f’get it, eh? Well, for good- 
ness sakes, Agnes, how are yuh 
and the folks? How’s your 
mother? You don’t say’ I know 
a woman who was operated for 
the same thing—the very same 
thing, and today you should see 
the things she lifts. Yeah, as 
strong as an OX. Well, of all 
things, Agnes, meetin’ you up 
here! 

“Say, what ever became of 
your boy friend? You know, the 
one with you on the boat trip. 
Aw, you know, Agnes, the one 
with the scar on his face. He 
says he got it in the war. You 
know—a gang war. What’s his 
name? Oh, for cryin’ out loud, 


Agnes! I met him the other 
night. I knewed his face was 


familiar but I just couldn’t place 
it. You know how it is—face is 
familiar and you can’t place it! 

“Well, Agnes, I simply can’t 
get over meetin’ you here. What 
cher doin’ these days? Same 
thing, Agnes? Still elevatin’ at 
Gimbel’s, huh? You must have 
your ups and downs, ha, ha! Get 
it? Ain’t I a wise-cracker, eh, 
Agnes? Oh, Agnes, do you know 


who I met at the Palisades last 


week? Qh, you’ll never guess. 
Edith Day. Remember Edith 
Day? She used to be in the 


Wholesale Groceries on the tenth 
floor. And did she look tacky- 
lookin’? —well, I hardly recog- 
nized her. She used to have a 
lovely complexion — but you 
should have seen You’d 
never know her at all. 


her. 


“Well, Agnes, no- more ele- 
vatin’ for yours truly. Why, 
I’m in the mo’om pitcher game. 
Yes, Iam. Oh, I got the 
loveliest collection of signed 
pitchers from all the movie 
stars. Yeah, I’m makin’ a 
collection. Say, I got some 
real good ones too. I gota 
Harold Lockwood. Remem- 
ber him? And I got a Louise 
Glaum. Yeah, way back in 
the old days. Oh, I got a 
valuable album, you might 


**MO’OM 


Aw faw_ goodness 
sakes, Agnes! Watcher doin’ 
Well, for cryin’ out 
I ain’t seen you since that 
day we went on the Mandalay on that 


say. And I see all the pitchers for 
nothin’. 

“And do you know what else I 
got? I got Gloria Swanson’s own 
atomizer home. Yeah, the one she 
sprays herself with. I got it home. 
Well, you see, it was this way. One of 
the mo’om pitcher magazines gave it 
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“Well, if this 1s Peoria, we're all right, 
Bill. I know a coupla grand cuties here.” 
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away as a prize for the best letter on 
Gloria and I know a boy in the mo’om 
pitcher game and I asks him to write 
a letter for me, so he wrote it and | 
won the atomizer Gloria uses on her- 
self. Thrilled? Why, I have it on the 
table every time we have people home 
for supper. 


“What do I do in the mo’om 
pitchers? Why, I act as a sort 
of escort. Well, not exactly, | 
guess you might call it usherin’, 
I’m at the Ravioli Theatre. Let 
me know when you want to see 
a mo’om pitcher sometimes and 
Pll get you in. 

“Oh, it’s a fine job. Elegant. 
We get new dresses each week 
to match the pitcher. We had 
Bebe Daniels in some Spanish 
movie last week so we wore 
Spanish costumes. The week be- 


fore that, we had Lillian 
Gish in ‘La Bohemian’ and 0’ 
course we all wore Bohemian 


costumes. You know Bohemian 
costumes? 

“Oh, the funniest thing hap- 
pened a coupla months ago. It 
was a scream! Our boss 
word that a baseball pitcher was 
goin’ to be shown one week, see! 


got 


So he went ahead and ordered 
baseball costumes for all the 
ushers. Well, listen. 
“Something happened to the 
pitcher and the only fillum my 
boss could get was Charles Ray 
in “The Fire Brigade.’ That’s 
a pitcher about firemen. So my 
boss had ordered baseball 
costumes and he wasn’t goin’ to 
go to no more expense 
firemen’s costumes, so that week 


the 


° ’ 
orderin 


we had to wear baseball cos- 
tumes. But he had a slide 
flashed on the screen sayin’ 


that the firemen in “The Fire 
Brigade’ were all former base- 
ball players. Funny? Why, I 
thought I’d never get over it. 
“Listen, Agnes, why don’t you 
phone me? Yeah, I want to show 
you my pitcher album. Well, 
listen, gimmie a ring, will yuh? 
The number is Monument 
8572. It’s a tailor shop, but 
you tell him you want to 
talk to Miss Ryan. He'll 
call me to the phone. 
“Well, so long, Agnes. 
I’m awfully glad I hap- 
pened to bunk into 
Good-bye, and remember 
me to your mother.” 
—ARTHUR KoBeER 


you. 
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So writes one of the many thousands ot enthusi- 
astic Willys-Knight owners concerning his— 
typical—carefree motoring experience. The 
car here illustrated—the Great Six Varsity Road- 
ster, 4-passenger capacity—is one of the models 
which have brought the Willys-Knight line to its 
high position in the public mind. And now, new 
reduced prices make the Great Six more than 
ever the leader in fine car values. Only the Willys- 
Knight offers a// these important advantages: 


The Knight Engine—Constantly gaining in 
smoothness, quietness, power. The only type that 
definitely improves with use. 


7-Bearing Crankshaft—Banishes vibration. 


Skinner Rectifier—The device that prevents di- 
lution or contamination of oil. 


KNIGHT == 





85,000 miles-no repairs’ 


4-Wheel Brakes— Positive, mechanical-type— 
act in a flash. For maximum driving safety. 


Belflex Shackles— Prevent chassis squeaks or rat- 
tles. Remove the need of greasing and adjustment. 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield— For 
greater vision. When all other cars have this 
feature, accidents will be greatly reduced. 


Eight Timken Bearings in Front Axle— Most 
fine cars have but four. Result—the Willys- 
Knight steers without conscious effort. 


Light Control at Steering Wheel—You dim 
without removing your hand from the wheel. 


Shock Absorbers—Air Cleaner. Thermostatic 
Temperature Control. Finest quality upholstery. 

















“70” Willys- Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys- 


T H E E N G I N E I M P R O V E S W I T H U S E —_ I N Knight Great Six, reduced prices, $1750 to $2950. 


Prices f. 0. b. factory and specifications subject to 


SMOOTHNESS, QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY aAWiyeOvedusd saieos tel Poros,Canade 
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THE 


NCE again the New York 

press has found itself sup- 

plied with a bottle of warm, 
remarkable news, needing care only 
in the adjustment of the rubber feed- 
er to keep the chin dry. And it must 
be admitted that in the handling of 
the flight of the America the New 
York papers did very little drooling. 
Of the Horatio Alger special corre- 
spondence which marked the early 


days of the Lindbergh entry into 
Jerusalem there was none. It was, 


for the most part, straight reporting. 

Of course, straight reporting suf- 
fered a temporary setback during the 
evening of June 30, owing to a slight 
mix-up among the correspondents in 
Paris as to just where the fliers were 
landing. Reports had them coming 
down in practically every French 
town except Marseilles. So definite 
was the assurance from someone that 
they had reached Paris that the trust- 
ing World blossomed forth in the 
early morning hours with an effective 
front-page lay-out showing the heroes’ 
route draped gracefully over a photo- 
graph of the entrance to Le Bourget 
flying-field, a photograph which, un- 
der the circumstances, might just as 
well have been of the entrance to the 
Casino at Monte Carlo. A quick 
change later in the morning substituted 
a more timely, though technical, pic- 
ture entitled, “Radio Room of the 
America.” There could be no denying 
that. 


OME explanation of the reason for 

this flood of misinformation which 
New Yorkers lapped up on the eve- 
ning of June 30 may be found in a 
rather remarkable story by Edwin L. 
James in the Times, a few days later. 
Mr. James shares the front page with 
Commander Byrd’s story in an ac- 
count of the trials of the Paris cor- 
respondents on that rainy night when 
they raced from Le Bourget to Ver- 
sailles to Ver-sur-Mer hunting down 
rumors. In this story, amid vivid 
descriptions of how it rained on 
Messrs. James, Phillip, Callender, 
Kornfield and Maloussey in their at- 
tempts to supply the Times with 
customary exclusive story, we come 
upon the following admission: 

“From then on (3:25 a.m.) for 
another hour, we sent bits to piece 
out. We had no information, so we 
had no news to send. We sent sur- 
mise and largely empty words, for we 


PRESS 


AN EIGHT-POINT ROMAN 
HOLIDAY 


knew that back in New York any 
gleam of news was valuable.” 

It is doubtful if the avidity for 
news “back in New York” was so 
great that some of the “‘surmises and 
empty words” could not have been 
spared. Did not Mr. James confuse 
the avidity of the home office for a 
steady supply of copy with the sup- 
posed value to the reading public of 
any gleam of “news”? Might it not 
be well if the correspondents refrained 
from sending anything until they were 
sure of it, even at the cost of being 
suspected by the New York office of 
sleeping on the job. 


UT, from July 1 on, there was 
a supply of authentic informa- 
tion concerning the activities of the 
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IN REVIEW 


Byrd expedition which left nothing 
to be desired. Every morning paper 
except the World had signed up one 


of the fliers to write a series of special 


articles on his experiences. ‘The 
correspondents sent in_ interviews 
galore, most of them eschewing the 


obvious hooey with which they had 
plastered their Lindbergh stories. All 
in all, it was a pretty satisfactory 
demonstration of the service which 
the press can offer in a situation like 
this. 

The Times, with that customary 
energy which amounts to religious 
fervor in securing exclusive correspon- 
dence from pioneers in the field of 
science (cf. special wireless dispatch 
in July 4 issue signed by George 
Palmer Putnam himself announcing 
exclusively to Times readers that, “ice 
permitting,” the Fourth of July would 
find the Putnam Expedition well with- 








Portrait of Gentleman Determined 


to Make the First Page 
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Mr. G. Hayven Dunn, whose hobby is raising flowers 


“IT once thought I would 
always be il” 


“Up Tro THE TIME Of the War my 
ife had been uneventful, tranquil. 

“Then—the trenches. Cold. 
Forced marches. Hunger. Thirst. 
I was gassed —and wounded. 

“When I returned I was a 
physical wreck. For four years I 
fought in vain to steady my frayed 
nerves and to rid myself of my 
chronic stomach trouble. I had 
almest abandoned hope of ever 
being well again. 

“Repeatedly a fellow worker 
had urged me to try Yeast. At 
last I began eating it—and in less 
than three monihs I had regained 
my old health and happiness. 

“My favorite pastime 1s work- 
ing with the flowers and vegetables 


For the health that can be yours —do this: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly every day, 
one cake before each meal. Eat it plain in small pieces, or on 
crackers, in fruit juice, milk or water. 
physicians say it is best to dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before meals and before going to bed. (Be 
sure that a regular time fer evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually become unnecessary. 


around our home. Now, no mat- 
ter how strenuous my day has been, 
I still have energy left to indulge 
this hobby in the evening.” 

G. Haypen Dunn, Medford, Mass. 


LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is 

composed of millions of tiny liv- 
ing plants, grown in a nutritious ex- 
tract of malt andgrain. They keep the 
whole intestinal tract clean, check- 
ing the absorption of poisons into the 
blood. They strengthen the muscles 
of elimination, banishing constipa- 
tion andits evil results, an unhealthy 
skin and stomach disorders. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast from 
any grocer. Buy several days’ supply at 
a time and keep in a cool dry place. 
Write for the latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept. * 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York City. 


LEFT 


MR. DE PASZTHORY is 
an all-round athlete. At the 
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For constipation 


University of Southern Cali- 
fornia he won the middle- 
weight wrestling cham- 
pionship. He writes: “Ever 
since high school days I have 
periodically eaten Fleische 
mann’s Y-ast. t as enabled 
me to restore my system 
quickly to order whenever my 
digestion was upset, to keep 
my blood clear and my skin free 

of embarrassing eruptions.” 
MELBouRNE DE Pasztuory, 
Pasadena. Calif. 











90 


“TRY AS I WOULD, I could find nothing 
that would clear my skin. I was very badly 
run down—probably this was the cause of 
my skin trouble. I ran along this way until 
about a year ago, when one of my friends 
said, ‘Why don’t you try eating Yeast?’ I 
was skeptical, I must admit—but I began. 
To my surprise my skin began to clear, and 
ever since I have felt fine.” 
CuristTIne INGLIs, 
Vancouver, B. C 
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The 
Water Tower 














Her little feet stole in and out 

In the days of eld. 

Her ankles raised a happy shout 
The time of Anna Held. 

And then it was with shapely pegs 
The Black Crook strove to please— 
Today we're simply off of legs, 

It’s knees, knees, knees. 





MODESTY 


(A mystery novel) 


“IT did not, indeed I did not,” wept 
Clarissa Highat, her well-plucked face 
in her hands, as silvery tears fell with a 
splash marring the delicate rouging of 
her mignon knees. 

“Daisies won’t tell,” the man remarked 
with bitter gloom, then clenched his teeth 
on his wrist-watch to regain his com- 
posure. 

“You brute,” shot back Clarissa hotly, 
“do you suppose that I that 

ee: * tears bubbled up again in the 
well-like blue of her eyes. 

“No head,” gloomed the man and, with 
sudden fury, spat out the fragments of 
his watch crystal. 

“You lie!” the words were like the 
synchronized snap of a thousand garters. 
In that moment Clarissa tasted of the 
bitterness of life—Clarissa’s unhesitat- 
ing feet mentally hurdled the brook and 
river at a bound. Her voice had changed 
when she spoke again: 


“T did not.” 

“No head,” repeated the man, and bit 
the seal from the ring on his second 
finger. 

“My dear,” 


, 


her voice was a weary 
sigh, “I have a head.” Her face 
whitened, she clutched his arm. “I 
should not have had a head, there would 
have been no headache this morning had 
I mixed what I drank with AQUA- 
ZONE, the only mineral water super- 
charged with oxygen, the delicious, the 
sparkling. And to think I might have 
bought it from the Daniel Reeves Stores, 
from the Busy Bee Stores, from any 
good grocer or druggist, or had it sent to 
me from the nearest place by telephon- 
ing 
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There is one place in New York which is a 
culinary temple to American cooking. The pre- 
— geniuses are J. J. Cavanagh, H. P. Small, 
and M. Moynahan. It’s Cavanagh’s at 258 West 
23rd Street and Aquazone is served there. 


Advertisement 





in the entrance to Hudson Straits on 
board the Morrissey) had signed up 
Commander Byrd long in advance for 
his services. But, unfortunately for 
the Times’? dominance in this field, 
there were two other literary mem- 
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Noville. No matter what else you 
missed in the accounts of that flight, 
go to the Herald Tribune files and dig 
that out—July 7. 

And, in looking over the writings 
of Byrd, Noville and Acosta as a 


bers of the crew who were in the whole, one is glad that there was no 
nature of free- professional newspa- 
lances and the Trib- per man along with 
une snapped up Lieu- them. And all pro- 
tenant Noville, while fessional newspaper 
the American, having men should look these 
decided that a series osmuy Es writings over as a 


of random §articles 
written by Com- 
mander Byrd before 
the start of the flight 
on “The Future of 
Aviation” might not 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 
THE SUMMER THEATRE 
TABLES FOR TWO 38 
PARIS LETTER 


whole, especially the 
professional newspa- 
per man who rewrote 
34 Acosta’s. 


41 ECOND only to 


exactly fill the bill as ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: the flight of the 
‘s, P THIS AND THAT— Ser ute 

; pn THE RACE TRACK 48 value was the don- 

feature writer. The TEE AND GREEN 50 ning of Wild West 

i nae. feverishly de- THE TENNIS COURTS 53 garb by Calvin Cool- 

termined to get some- THE CURRENT CINEMA 56 idge on the occasion 

thing that the other OUT OF TOWN 60 ef h i s fifty-fifth 


papers didn’t have, 
ran a single story by 
Bernt Balchen, which 
incidentally turned 
out to be one of the 
best of the lot. on page 55. 

They were all 
good, as a matter of 
fact, and most of them, with the pos- 
sible exception of Acosta’s, which 
smacked suspiciously of copy-desk 
phraseology, read as if the fliers them- 
selves had actually dictated them, 
word for word. 

Commander Byrd’s, dealing char- 
acteristically with the more technical 
phases of the flight in a determined 
attempt to minimize its drama, were, 
of necessity, less colorful than the rest 
but probably the most valuable. ‘The 
Commander furthermore seems pos- 
sessed, as in his correspondence on his 
North Pole flight, by an incorrigible 
modesty which makes it necessary for 
him to give credit to every one else at 
intervals of three paragraphs. But, for 
sheer exciting reading, Lieutenant No- 
ville’s account of the take-off from 
Long Island in the Herald Tribune of 
July 7 ranks at the top in our esti- 
mation. He has managed to get into 
that story practically everything that 
a thrilling account should have, and 
with no more exotic materials to work 
with than a Long Island runway, a 
dump-valve and Acosta’s elbow. We 


have seldom read of anything more ex- 
citing than the momentous movements 
of Acosta’s elbow within a radius of 
two inches as told by Lieutenant 
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Subscribers to THE NEw 
YoRKER who will be away 
during the summer will find 
a change of address blank 


tt ae 


birthday. And, sec- 
ond only to the news 
value of this 
tacular event, was the 
delicate consideration 
with which the news- 
papers, Democratic as 
well as Republican, 
handled it. Here was one of the great 
comic scenes in American history, one 
of the most obvious opportunities for 
satirical kidding, and one would have 
thought, from the news accounts, that 
it was a charming episode in our na- 
tional folklore. 

The Times representative at Rapid 
City in particular went out of his 
way to give the thing a legitimate as- 
pect. We have never considered the 
Times a rabidly Republican organ, 
and yet, in this story, it out-lathered 
the Herald Tribune in its flattering 
reference to our President’s masque- 
rade. In fact, the Herald Tribune, 
perhaps a little sensitive about Mr. 
Coolidge’s laying himself open to 
comedy in such a manner, mentioned 
merely that the chaps and scarlet red 
shirt were among the gifts tendered 
the Chief Executive. The Time: 
(could it have been with malice? ) 
detailed the whole horrid spectacle 
under the heading: COOLIDGE As COW- 
BOY WINS WEST’S HEART. 

It then went on to say that Calvin 
Coolidge “showed a new personality to 
those who came from the hills . 
who stood on the fringe of his lawn, 
watching him throwing himself into 


the life of the plains.” The idea of 


spec- 
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Leadership ~ 


Packard’s position in the van- 
guard of automotive progress 
has been consistently main- 
tained for twenty-seven years. 


Packard leadership is the re- 
sult of a deliberate intent 
backed from the first by 
means more than adequate to 
permit engineering research 
and the highest degree of pre- 
cision manufacture. 


For a generation Packard has 
been the great automotive 


laboratory from which have 
come many of the most im- 
portant developments in the 
evolution of the modern car. 


To-day, Packard - powered 
planes, surviving gruelling 
military and naval tests; 
Packard-engined racing boats, 
champions of their class; 
Packard cars, outstanding as 
the most imitated cars in the 
world; proclaim Packard 
leadership on land, in the air, 
and on the water. 


And Packard owners, them- 
selves leaders in every field of 
human endeavor, know that 
their cars cannot but reflect 
a compliment upon their 
good taste and judgment. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 6lst Street 
Atlantic at Classon Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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President Coolidge “throwing him- 
self” into any form of life is hyper- 
bole enough, but when the Times man 
goes on to say that he “won the West 
by his genuine participation in the 
-elebration planned for him by its peo- 
ple’ we must suspect that the tele- 
graph office mixed up the Times dis- 
patch with the one intended for the 
Herald Tribune. Only once does an 
appreciation of the possibilities of the 
occasion creep in and that is when, a 
few paragraphs below, we read that 
“wearing a cowboy outfit—chaps, a 
red shirt, blue bandanna around his 
neck, ten-gallon hat, spurs and boots, 
he mingled with the crowd, patted his 
gift horse but did not mount, although 
urged by the Boy Scouts to do so.” The 
Scouts were evidently predominantly 
anti-Administration, but what shall we 
ay of the Times correspondent? 

The thing reaches what is obviously 
reportorial venality when we are asked 
to believe that, when the cowboys 
shouted “Cal’s our pal,” the President 
“smiled expansively.” Any reporter 
who would designate the Coolidge 


smile as “expansive” must be in the 
vay of the Government. 
ROBABLY tthe least important 


news story during the month was 
the Herald Tribune’s spectacular two- 
day exposure of the Big Soviet Plot to 
stir up American Negroes to revolt. 

On June 29 a bombshell, signed 
by Mr. M. Jay Racusin, told how the 
“flame of Bolshevism, kindled by 
Lenine . . . is being quietly concentrat- 
ed upon the United States through the 
instrument of the American Negro.” 
Details of nefarious plot “the Herald 
Tribune, through investigation, is now 
able to present for the first time.” 

It turned out to be not only the 
first time but also the next to last time, 
constituting probably one of the short- 
est scares in all the history of Bolshe- 
vism. For on June 30, accompany- 
ing a short follow-up story about Gov- 
ernment officials being “amazed at the 
disclosures that Soviet Russia was train- 
ing American Negroes for an uprising 
against the United States,” the 
Herald Tribune’s own editorial page 
disposed of the matter by character- 
izing it as “fantastic” and “grotesque” 
and dismissing it as another evidence 
of “Soviet stupidity.” 

Thus, entirely within the four walls 
of the Herald Tribune building was 
the tocsin sounded and the “false 


alarm” bell rung, the entire fright last- 
ing only forty-eight hours, and Amer- 
ica is safe again, 


—Guy Fawkes 
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the 
lady 


a- Camping 
goes 





reer *“No,”shouted Wilmer de Bot, 
“I will not spend my vacation in a 
series of overstuffed hotels.” 

“And I,” retorted his wife, “will 
not sleep in a camp trailer behind 
your car because you yearn for the 

reat open spaces.’ 
, "You said you just adored camp- 
ing out,” aggrievedly muttered 
Wilmer. 

“Well, won’tputup with grubby 
dinconbunt to see scenery I can view 
from a hotel piazza.’ 

From your own experience, dear 
reader, you jump ioe conclusion 
they visited the resorts. But you 
reckoned not on Wilmer’s capacity 
for guile. 

The scene is now twenty-four 
hours later. Wilmer steals into the 
apartment with a box tucked under 
his arm. 

“And now what?” from curious 
Mrs. de Bot. 

nit,” proudly from Wilmer. 
ae ¥m mer, Lady Pepperell 
Sheets. How lovely. What for?” 

“For the camp trailer,” an- 
nounced Wilmer boldly. 

A breathless second of suspense. 

“Well dear,” softly capitulated 
his wife, “you selected the only 
temptation I could not resist. For 


Lady Pepperells make even a camp 


trailer irresistible.” 
| # 
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Stop 


irritating your face with lye! 


~~ 
ww 








A new shaving cream makes the old 


smarting of the skin unnecessary. 


Science has learned how to master 


hydrolysis—the one great bar to real 


shaving comfort 


IMAGINE putting lye—even a weak 
solution—on your skin and then scrap- 
ing it off with the keen edge of a razor! 
That, in effect, is what you have been 
doing for years. 

All soap—and this includes shaving 
soaps—is made with caustic soda or 
caustic potash (lye). While this lye is 
combined in the soap it is harmless. 
But when water is added, a part of 
the caustic-constituent is liberated in 


the form of free lye—through a process 
that chemists call hydrolysis. 

No wonder some men leave the bath- 
room mirror with dry, drawn faces— 
shiny and smarting, unless the skin has 
become so aged and toughened that 
this disagreeable reaction is no longer 
felt. 

During the past four years—while 
many of us were accepting shaving 
ciscomfort as a necessary evil—chemists 


A SHAVING CREAM BY SQUIBB 





Beneficial to the skin— 
no rubbing is required 





in the Squibb Laboratories were at 
work, steadily, skilfully, with the long 
patience of scientific men, to learn 
to master hydrolysis, to create a skin- 
saving lather that would soothe rather 
than irritate. 


Now skin-smart becomes 
old-fashioned and unnecessary 


At last a formula was perfected—a 
formula that reduced to one part in 
325,000 the amount of free lye liber- 
ated by hydrolysis. That was a red- 
letter day for those who shave! It 
meant the end of the old irritating 
lathers, that contributed to the pre- 
mature aging of men’s faces, that left 
tight skins, hot and smarting. It meant 
the creation of a real shaving cream—a 
cream that whips up quickly into a rich, 
moist, soothing lather—a wonderful 
beard softener! A cream that leaves 
skins supple, refreshed, invigorated. 
Shaving cream by Squibb! 

No matter how tough your beard 
and how tender your skin, you will 
find genuine comfort at last in this 
new cream. © 1927 
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WALK-OVER THE SUMMER 
Shoes for Men THEATRE 


Texas White Magic— 
The Forces of Darkness 








N the summer- 
time, night club 
proprietors and col- 
4 . 
ored dancing folk 
come out into the 
light. Recent de- 


Salient 
velopments in the 
; theatre show either gilded ginger ale, 
Oints or Harlem, origins. Midnight shows 
2 


also have arrived. 
Texas (“This Little Girl”) Gui- 
of the nan has placed herself on exhibition 
at the Shubert Theatre without cover 
charge. Her show, in which she is 


Semi-Annual ringmaster, is called “Padlocks of 


1927” and was presented to what the 


Sale advance announcement confidently 


termed “the most distinguished audi- 


ence that ever attended an opening Dicwasst 














night.” Distinguished people, we 7 F , 
$6.95, $7.45, “rot learned, made aig S get hit O be attired in any- 
$8.95 in the eye with little white balls. The thing but the right thing 
revue is swift, bright, and—it seemed at the right time 
to us—pretty consistently dirty. That's déclassé. 
Values to $12.00 Miss Guinan, bare of back, glitter- It’s soft collars durin 
ing, frowzy, is not a person who can : ; 8 
be disregarded, however she strikes business or social hours. 
Smartly conserva- you. Her blond presence along It’s soft collarsat places 
tive lines—seam- Broadway is a definite ingredient of where the men you see 
less oxfords, quarter the street. As we watched her in are dressed to impart the 
oxfords and action the other night, whipping her best impression. 
brogues. audience into excitation, we were It’s the wearing of the 


seized with the droll suspicion that 


her full-throated frenzy was a little heisheiee... thing with the 


wrong thing at the 


Business, dress and like religious hysteria and a little like 
sport shoes sales promotion. A slight shift of wrong time. 
scene and her dancing girls might Oh! Of course, if in your 
— easily roll on the floor, Pentecostal- opinion it be more impor- 
All with the fa- a“ tant to wear collars that 


We must faithfully report that this 


mous Walk-Over you can do up in the 


“ revue, in its summery garb, is worth 
fi t—snug at the wales, Texas Sa cae which bathroom 
heel, roomy at the culminates in a battle at the end of Than to wear collars 
toe and tread. the first act, in a scene which is a that willimprove your ap- 
replica of the Guinan Club, Every- pearance and yourchances 
one is instructed to make whoopee, That's your affair. 
Walk-Over the Guinan mob surges across the But to be in it 
footlights, and whoopee is made. Wich th h 
NEW YORK CITY Among the things that help the show ee CREE WRO are 
B ne ncre—epengrtte sa along are the personality of Lillian Then you should rate 
622 West 18ist Street Roth, very pretty, and the foolishness as an 


254 West 125th Street of the Jans-Whalen team. There is 
BROOKLYN BRONX a lump-in-the-throat skit in which RRO W 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 


a 
1355 Broadway Awe. and 14%h St, | Viss Guinan reverts to type (surely 


565-7 Fulton St. YONKERS, N. y, | You remember her old two-gun days! ) ( O ] LAR 
946 Flatbush Ave. 16 Main Street | and takes up a lot of your valuable 

5006 Fifth Ave. PATERSON, N. J. | time trying to be an actress. And man. 
there is dancing by the four Diamonds 





c 20? 














7918 Fifth Ave. 181 Market Street 
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“A Handy Man Around the House”’ : ; 


bong onl NOW HERE is 
YoU m' DEAR A BILL FROM \ 
cn. x \ 
ye ae > 


:: 















HENRY | WISH You 
WOULD HELP ME 
FIGURE OUT my 
ACCOUNTS AND 
BANK BALANCE 












/ WAS SAYMNIG DO You THin« YoU A 
HERE 1S THe \ |g CAN SToP COUGHING | 
MONTHLY | / LONG ENOUGH TO  b/ | 
CHECK UP OWE ITEM, 1 / | 


STATEMENT 





Go GET A GLASS 





UV 


| 




















WHAT A HELP YoU ARE \ IM READY No SIR’ Not UNTIL 
To MB --- (t's TAAT Now YoU SMOKE OLD GOLDS j 
BRAND OF CIGARETTES oe ae as -- THERE ISN'T A 
ae + aC on panied ica? COUGH IN A CARLOAD 
= el S — > ons 
)»)—” " — =P S 
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AULTLESS dinner service and a charm- 
ing manner cannot protect the proudest 

chatelaine of the richest home from one 
criticism of departing guests. Perspiration 
odor respects not wealth, lineage or pride. 

More than two hundred years ago, Eu- 
rope’s cultured people Eeened safe 
and pleasant protection against olfactory 
offense. 

A dash of Farina’s Red Crest Cologne, 
counteracts perspiration odor. Patted un- 
der the paced gp net the face and neck, 
it overcomes unpleasant odors for an entire 
day or evening. It is the true cologne, 
created in 1709 by Johann Maria Farina 
Gegentiber dem Julichs-Platz, Cologne. 

Ask for Farina’s Red Crest Cologne. 
Look for the Red Crest on the bottle. Use 
this true vintage cologne not only as a safe- 
guard, but as an astringent, a powder base, 
and a soothing, cooling lotion. 


Obtainable at your drug, specialty or department store. 
Glass Bottle, 4 oz. $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 6 oz. $1.75 


Sole Distributor 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., N. Y. 


Look for the MB Rea Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 








which is good entertainment. ‘The 
chorus is fast and enthusiastic. Gen- 


erally speaking, the affair has the 
phony, alcoholic atmosphere of night- 
club existence; and it is the duty of 
every public citizen to see ‘Texas 
Guinan once. 


ae the most part, “Africana” at 
Daly’s Sixty-third Street Theatre 
is a good dancing show, starring the 
towering Ethel Waters, who, although 
new to this commentator, seemed to 
have a generous, mixed following. 
She is out of vaudeville. With her 
sleek, boyish bob, tall frame, and 
cavernous jaw of white ivories, she 
possesses the tall, supple beauty of an 
African gun-bearer. Loud requests 
from her ardent fans in the audience 
brought her forth to sing “Dinah,” 
which was well worth the trip uptown 
to the automobile district. Miss Wa- 
ters has a husky, uneducated voice 
which is very soothing. She would 
probably be more effective if she were 
less diligent in registering personality, 
of which she has plenty without in- 
curring extra effort. 

The chorus was all of one shade, 
beautifully matched——the color of co- 
coa after you have added a little 
cream. They had been coached by 
Louis Douglas, who, we are told, was 
Josephine Baker’s mentor in her Paris 
triumph. The latter’s conquest of 
European royalty was duly celebrated 
with a scene, a small French 
count, and the banana dance. This 
was extravagant entertainment, Afri- 
can and bawdy. 

There was probably music in the 
show, although we fail to recall any. 
Comedy fell to Henry Winifred and 
Billy Mills, who were amusing in a 
Chinee-sailor act, but a large amount 
of unconscious humor was provided 
by a wizened pair of athletic dancers 
who had everything but the strength. 


café 


_—: TANG,” another colored 
musical extravaganza at the Roy- 
ale Theatre, struts like a Harlem dude. 
But it’s pleasant to come right out and 
say that it is a good show, beneath 
whose glorified plumage beats the na- 
tive heart. The dark, joyous dancing 
is Ziegfeld-proof, and we were not 
of the opinion that the beautiful cos- 
tumes impaired the effectiveness of the 
tan chorus one jot. 

Thanks to Ford Dabney, “Rang 
Tang” is melodious. A male chorus, 
a banjo ensemble, the voice of Miss 
Josephine Hall, are distinct contribu- 
tions to Broadway’s present quota of 
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Science Found 
the Way 


to make Home Movies 
easy to produce 


ODAY, thanks to years of 

research by Eastman Scientists, 
Home Movies are available at prices 
millions can afford. 

Just figure it out for yourself. A 
real movie camera, that takes pictures 
of sparkling clearness, now sells for 
only $70. This includes everything 
for movie making. 

And the Kodascope Projector—a 
wonderful device for throwing the 
pictures you have made upon the 
screen—may now be purchased for as 
little as $60. The silver screen itself 
costs but $10. 


Thus the combined outfit for movie 
taking and projection costs only $140. 
Think of it . real movies of the 
children you love, the friends you know, 
the places you go—are yours to make 
and enjoy at a price even lower than 
you ever dreamed of. 


Add to this economical feature the 
fact that you can now take real movies 
as easily as you do “‘stills’’ and there 
is no reason why you should den) 
yourself the thrills of amateur movie 
making with a 


° i 
Cine-Kodak 
Simplest of all Home Movie Cameras 


Call on either of our stores for a 
demonstration of the Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope Projector and Screen. 


Gillette 


Camera Stores, Inc. 


Park Ave. at 41st 16 Maiden Lane 
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music. An unnecessary fuss is made 
bout Miller and Lyles, who are on 
the stage with that irritating regular- 
ity which suggests the work of a con- 
tinuity man. They are funny in a 
scene in mid-ocean, riding a disabled 
airplane—but the show is self-suff- 
cient, generous, and talented, and 
could have danced serenely on alone. 

The opening performance, at which 
a clamorous audience lingered even 
after the final curtain, developed into 
quite a personal triumph for a small 
pair of dancing girls named May 
Barnes and Lavinia Mack. Miss 
Barnes provided a clean-cut piece of 
comedy business in the desert scene 
of the second act, when ennui over- 
takes her in the midst of the number. 
Her little owl-face is very comical, 
and to date (at this instant of writ- 
ing) she is our favorite new comé- 
dienne of the month of July. 


ECENTLY removed from cam- 
phor (at the Earl Carroll, of all 
places) was “Madame X.” After 
trudging doggedly through a prologue 
and two interminable acts, the cast 
finally arrived, about eleven o'clock, 
at the courtroom scene and gave a 
good performance. This fierce old 
drama of woman’s deep degradation 
comes under the ‘Murray Phillips pop- 
ular price régime. The only trouble 
with the Phillips two-dollar idea to 
date has been that his revivals have 
been just a little less than good. 
Carroll McComas was in the Bern- 
hardt role of Jacqueline Larocque. 
She struggled bravely along, inef- 
fectual through the difficult prologue, 
wearisome in the throes of drugs, to 
rise, at last, splendid in that tear- 
stained moment of the last act when 
she discovers that she is being defend- 
ed, in her murder trial, by her own 
son, for whose sake the murder had 
heen committed. Rex Cherryman, as 
the son, moved the hearts of the 
iudience as well as the jury in his 
defending plea. Handsome, blush- 
ng, his portrayal of an earnest young 
ttorney trying his first case was a 
delicately managed piece of work. 


—E. B. W. 


SOMEBODY DOES GOLDEN DEED 


[From the Rantoul (I1ll.) Press] 


NOTICE: Will the person who saved 
>°0 in currency from the cash drawer 
during the fire which threatened the store 
Tuesday night return the same at once. 
‘oyer Hardware Store. 











THe Mitt OF THE Gops 


=. slow, unceasing grind of travel that 
will eventually reduce any man to dust. Exceed- 
ing fine dust. It begins by taking the nap off your coat 
sleeves, the bloom off your mind. 

You don’t have todoit. . . It really isn’t civilized. 
Why should anyone spend two hours of an active day 
in the disheartening choice between red plush, and 
woven cane, the vestibule, or the baggage rack? Just 
living between the upper and nether mill-stone, and 
pretending to like it. 

Nobody has to. . . now. You can retire to airy 
seclusion and leave the gaff for somebody else to stand. 
For your home will be just four minutes brisk walk 
from the Information Booth, one hub of the universe. 
Overlooking the East River stands Tudor City, an 
independent community with a park, restaurant, shops 
and atmosphere all its own. goth to 44th Streets. 

The first group will be ready in September . . . The 
Manor, cozy apartments with small but fully equipped 
kitchens. Prospect Tower, hotel apartments. 1 to 4 
rooms, from $875 to $3,100. 

May we send you complete information ? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CoO. , Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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Madeline Northway, of the dancing team 

of ‘‘Northway and Chiles" featured dan- 

cers of the Biltmore Cascades, spscially 
posed in her Propper Stockings. 


Although the shorter dress 
mode results in the ne- 
cessity for maintaining 

the quality of a stock- 
ing to the revealed 
knee, thewomanac- 
customed to wear 
ing the Propper 
stocking never 
doubts it’s 
completeness 
of superb 
quality! 
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Summer Shade ! 
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“BLUE EDGE” 


HOSIERY 


At All Good Shops ! 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


Midsummer Dining and 
Diversion, in Haunts Al 
Fresco and Otherwise 


IRST of all, 

both the Mira- 
dor and George 
Olsen’s have closed 
for the summer, 
which accounts for 
your inability to get 
them on the phone. The Montmartre 
has, at the moment of this writing, a 
dancing team, Trevor and Harris by 
name, substituting for the acrobatics 
of Mitty and Tillio, gone to parts un- 
known. By the time you read this 
the entertainment will probably have 
been changed again, and who cares? 
You'll go there anyway, for which 
Charlie Journal, Emil Coleman and 
the presence of your very nicest friends 
are responsible. 

The Marguery, with great pride 
and feeling, has announced the open- 
ing of the Pavillon Marguery, whose 
aim is to be the swankiest outdoor 
restaurant in this city—and who has 
a better chance? If you are seen 
there, either at lunch or dinner, your 
social position is assured, even if your 
name does not appear in the society 
matrons’ Bible—the Social Register. 
There is a spacious dance floor, an 
excellent orchestra, known as the Bo- 
hemians, and with the Marguery food 
to boot (keeping in mind their fa- 
mous hot hors d’ceuvres), what more 
do you want? 

Also recently opened for your spe- 


cial benefit, the Park Central Roof. 





‘ This on the twenty-sixth floor of that 


stupendous building which has been 
gradually extending itself during the 
last year to a stature of thirty-three 
stories on Seventh Avenue at Fifty- 
sixth Street. Cass Hagan’s Orchestra 
makes your own dancing efforts suc- 
cessful—if possible—and __further- 
more, you are amply entertained by a 
dancing team known as Lisbeth and 
Romero. All in all, worth a visit. 


HE Waldorf Roof, which I re- 

cently graced with my presence on 
a hot and sultry evening, was surpris- 
ingly cool, and boasts of a dance floor 
that was never crowded in spite of a 
large attendance at the tables. The 
Ritz Roof is filled with people who 


insist on dressing to show that they 
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Magnolia 


**Magnolia’’—with vocal chorus. The Clevelanders 
“Red Lips—Kiss My Blues Away”’— 
fox trots 3563 
*“Hallelujah’’—from “Hit the Deck’’—fox trots 
*‘Sometimes I’m Happy’’— Phil Ohman and 
Victor Arden with their Orchestra 3527 
“Rosy Cheeks’’—Voice and Guitar with piano 
“Underneath the Stars with You’’— 
Nick Lucas 3518 
“Falling in Love with You’’—Piano Solos 


“Song of the Wanderer’’—played by Lee Sims 
3551 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 
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There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
‘‘Light-Ray’’ records 
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are ladies and gentlemen, and is open 
for dinner and after. At the Bilt- 
more Cascades, Northway and Chiles, 
an excellent and justly popular danc- 
ing team, obligingly perform at 8:30 
for those of you who have not rushed 
off to the theatre, and again later in 
the evening for those who have. 
Dancing here is until two o’clock. 

If your program for the evening 
includes a jaunt to Coney Island, the 
Bossert Marine Roof, at 98 Montague 
Street-—in Brooklyn—provides you 
with a convenient place to dine, a roof 
that is all fitted up like a ship’s deck, 
and a gorgeous view of the harbor. 
However, if you want to eat right on 
the scene of your prospective gambol- 
lings, Feltman’s Maple Garden, on 
Surf Avenue, very near Steeple- 
chase Park, has little tables strewn 
around under huge maple trees, and 
will provide you with anything from 
pink lemonade and a hot dog to a six- 
course dinner. 


OR lunch and dinner in town I 

recommend the following: 

The Cabin, at 56 West Forty- 
ninth Street, a garden, good Southern 
cooking, jovial, colored waiters. 
There is another Cabin, under the 
same management, at 39 West 
Fifty-sixth Street. For modest purses 
and reasonable appetites. 

Louisiane, 8 East  Forty-ninth 
Street, very cool, because of a ceiling 
two stories high, excellent food and 
all the hot bread your appetite desires. 

The Monticello Tea Room, 18 
East Forty-seventh Street, will de- 
murely see the summer through in its 
present habitat in spite of a large sign 
threatening immediate removal. Fre- 
quented by men, which speaks volumes 
for the quiet atmosphere and_ the 
delectable food. 

For residents of Washington 
Square and thereabouts: 

156 Waverly Place, entrance 
through the basement and thence to 
a cool garden. Food that is delicious 
in an unpretentious way and will serve 
as an excellent excuse when you find 
yourself eating there much of the time. 

Alice McCollister, at 43 West 
Fighth Street, open from 7:30 for 
breakfast until one o’clock at night for 
‘snack before retiring. Sunday break- 
fast from 8:30 until three in the after- 
noon, which goes to show what people 
do with their Sabbath in the Village. 

And, if you must be very smart: 

lhe Voisin, Park Avenue and Fif- 
ty-third Street, with a bewildering 
assortment of hors d’ceuvres and any 
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where keen delight rewards 
each day’s adventuring 


Across the Pacific the alluring countries of 
the ancient East offer you a multitude of fresh 
experiences. Go now. 

Select the cities or countries which most in- 
terest you, or make the complete trip and see 
Japan, China, the Philippines. 

You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Each port different in 
character and in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness 
and modern progressiveness. China, her an- 
cient cities. Manila, a bit of old Spain in a trop- 
ical setting. 

Hereisthe opportunity for new vacation adventures 
at but small expense. Roundtrip fare to Manila and 
return by way of Japan and China as low as $750 per 
capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) First 
cabin accommodations and meals are included. 

Or continue Round the World to other lands of 
keenest interest. Liberal stopovers at any port with 
identical accommodations on subsequent liners. 
\ Like a cruise on a private yacht. 

You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. Broad of beam and 
steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You sleep in abed not a berth. Rest or relax 
on wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 

An American Mail Linersails every two weeks from Seattle for Japan, China, Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
(via Honolulu) and Round the World. From Boston and New York fortnightly 
sailings via Havana, Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
fortnightly sailings for Boston and New York. 


For complet: information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway .... ... . NewYork 101 Bourse Building . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
604 Fifth Ave and 25 Broadway, New York 514 W. Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 
1018 Bessemer Bldg. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. Dime Bank Building . . .. . Detroit 
177 State Street . . . . . Boston, Mass. 110 South Dearborn Street . Chicago, Ill. 
1519 Railroad Ave.So. . Seattle, Wash. Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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C @SCLOTHINGZ 
Cock Furnishing ods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Clothes for Midsustanes 


Send for Brooks’s Miscellany 
BOSTON PALMBEACH NEWPORT 


GITTLE GUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BULLOING 
Taswort coe Genevee Covers Reese 2820 Avreve 
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knows whether one’s eye rests on lovely 


feminine flesh \ its very self S 


or the frailest silk. 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 
409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-eighth St 
Waldorf-Astoria, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue 

1580 Broadway, (With Men's Dept.) 
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number of tempting suggestions to 
keep you well fed but cool. 

Restaurant Robert, at 35 West 
Fifty-fifth Street, a restaurant that 
looks cool to begin with, and is the 
acclaimed favorite of some of my 
most fastidious dining acquaintances, 
If you want some fun with the 
telephone operator call Robert’s for 
a reservation. The number is Circle 
Ni-un Ni-un Ni-un Ni-un. 

This problem being off my shoul- 
ders, I have one last bit of informa- 
tion to impart. The Frivolity Club, 
which is excellently named, and is lo- 
cated at Fifty-second Street and 
Broadway, has engaged by some 
miracle of international diplomacy a 
mental telepathy team consisting of 
Prince Jovedvah and Princess Alga— 
kingdoms unknown. Their pet stunt 
is reading serial numbers on_ paper 
money—even on a thousand-dollar bill 
—one grand stunt, you might say, 
Then there is a bevy of pretty girls to 
entertain you from time to time and 
Ben Selvin’s orchestra to entice you 
onto the dance floor. —Visa V. 


PROVINCETOWN NIGHT 


My wits have gone a-wandering to a 
star 

That hangs upon the curtain of the 
night 

And pencils its remote, uncertain light 

Where ebbing waves wash back along 
the bar. 

There is a pungent and low-tidy smell 

Of fish and seaweed, of eel-grass and 
mud; 

There is a garden smell of pinks in 
hes 

A hum of insects and a distant bell. 

Then must I seek adventure near the 
docks 

Where hulks of ships rise black be- 
fore my eyes, 

And where I, balanced on a world 
that rocks, 

Can watch the mastheads_ creep 
across the skies. 

There, if I linger till the night 1s 
gone, 

I’ll see the fishermen set sail at dawn. 

—FRaAncEs PARK 


Here the best man hands to the clergy- 
man the small envelope in which the 
groom has placed the clergyman’s feet— 
The Newark Ledger. 

In the confusion which grooms nor- 


mally experience, 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, Juty 13 

HE season, so- 

cially and in- 
tellectually, is now 
over, though nine- 
tenths of the popu- 
lation of Paris— 
' the modest, pleasant 
people who make the world go—will 
continue working, sleeping, cooking 
and making love as if nothing im- 
portant had happened. La Grande 
Semaine finished itself off with cloud- 
bursts for the Prix des Drags and the 
Grand Prix, and symbolism was not 
lacking in nature’s overt act. For the 
1926-27 season has not been bright 
financially or cerebrally. Foreign 
money and native wit have both been 
lacking. Apparently, Paris cannot sup- 
ply one unless she receives the other. 

Though business in Montmartre has 

doubtless been no more respectable 
lately than ordinary, it has certainly 
been more dull. In the higher alti- 
tudes, neither literature nor painting 
has been particularly lustrous. Dress- 
makers have been pinched to make 
both ends, of whatever stuff they were 
working with, meet. As Jean Cocteau 
remarked, speaking indeed of none 
of these things but still exploring their 
ambiences, “Everything has changed 
within less than a year. We have 
just traversed a glacial period. 
This is an age when movements are 
killed by being given names. Thus 
did cubism and impressionism, so bap- 
tized by people who had nothing to do 
with them, expire in consequence. 
Even the supernatural,” he delicately 
added, “disappears the moment it is 
touched upon. And yet it is the only 
thing which counts.” 

More hearty and human is the com- 
plaint of the astounding New Yorker, 
Robert Chanler, here for a few dis- 
satisfied months. “Paris is dead!” he 
shouts. It seems that the midinettes 
who, in days gone by, could be relied 
on to mince the streets with hatboxes 
and rolling eyes, now healthily play 
tennis in the suburbs after working 
hours. More than ever since the World 
War he finds the city’s social balance 
out of gear, due, he proclaims, to the 
superabundance of women, a fact 
Which the recent census verifies (the 
Weaker sex being 300,000 stronger 
than the men). Indeed, it is only on 
the terrace of Le Rat Mort that he 
finds the vitality of old Paris still 
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Grim Pyorrhea gets 4 out of 5 


All around you are people doomed, through careless- 
ness, to contract Pyorrhea. Four persons out of five 
past forty (and many younger) are its victims. 

Carelessness—neglect of teeth and gums—is the 
cause. And the results, too often, are loss of teeth, 
neuritis, rheumatism, or other serious diseases and 
facial disfigurement. 


And yet, if you start in time, it is so easy to prevent. 
If your gums are soft and bleeding, see your dentist at 
once for examination. And start immediately to use 
Forhan’s for the Gums. 


Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s forestalls 
Pyorrhea or checks it. It firms the gums and keeps 
them healthy. It protects teeth against acids which 
cause decay. It keeps them snowy white. 


Ask your dentist about Forhan's. It is the formula 
of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and contains Forhan’s Pyor- 
thea Liquid, used by dentists everywhere. 

Safeguard your youth and health! See your dentist 
twice a year. And start the morning-and-night For- 
han habit, today. Teach your children to use it as 
health-insurance. Get a tube today. At all druggists, 
35¢ and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan's for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 




















Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and fresh 
this new way. We promise that you’ll never go back 
to ordinary mouthwashes that only conceal un- 
pleasant breath with embarrassing odors of their 
own after you have used this new Forhan’s Anti- 
septic Refreshant. Try it. At all druggists, 35c 
and 60c. 


You can be 
sure of this 
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7\| best modern furniture. 


throbbing. For there, it seems, a 
quiet observer can still have his youth- 
ful beer, play chess and watch a com- 
petitive world struggle by. 


HE Seventeenth Salon des Artistes 

Decorateurs at the Grand Palais 
demonstrates that, no matter who won 
the war, the Germanics still make the 
No item, ex- 
cepting Rodier’s superb fabrics and 
Lalique’s fantastic green glass tables, 
can compare with the work, say, of the 
Wienerwerkstatte. For France re- 
mains Royalist. Cupids for the beds 
of dauphins, garlands, ormolu and 
all the other palace trickeries of trust- 
ing kings and suspicious Napoleons, 
bring from the French cabinetmakers 
and fournisseurs their finest artisan in- 
stincts. But simple modern angles 
fail to intrigue their sensuous brains. 
A small showing of cups and rings 
from Fouquet’s nearly compensated, 
however, for the unattractive modern 
attitude French furnishers have to- 
ward single beds. Banded by geo- 
metric enamelled angles, crusted at 
variance with raw diamonds, cubes of 
sapphires and topaz triangles, these 
mugs, too sophisticated for christen- 
ings and too bankrupting for tennis 
tourneys, left one as dazzled by their 
beauty as ignorant of their use. 


NE of the most encouraging 
young art shows of the past sea- 
son was that of Gwen Le Gallienne 
in her studio in the Rue Jacob. Her 
vernissage, which seemed to go on for 
three or four days with unfading 
flowers, punch and a gratifying crush 
of critics, was stimulating and in- 
structive. She is an excellent tech- 
nician; she has, at twenty-six, a half 
dozen different “manners,” each 
sound. She has a rich, nutritious palette 
and strong prejudices. Her indiffer- 
ence to sky forces her landscapes into 
fresh and personal compositions that 
make even the over-painted village of 
Cagnes a site worth seeing or buying 
in a frame. Miss Le Gallienne is 
daughter to Richard Le Gallienne, 
sister to Hesper and Eva. 

Other and older shows included the 
half-hundred Van Goghs at Bern- 
heim Jeune’s, thirty or more of the 
canvases being pulled for the first time 
from the bosom of the painter’s 
family. It is rare to see fifty-six Van 
Goghs all at one glance. It is rarer to 
see fifty-six of any man and all at his 
best. Therefore is this show personal 


and pleasing, offering as it does four 
or five of the madman’s strong and 
weak epochs-—Nuenen, the Hague, the 
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Vedemode 
Sale 


$9.75 57-75 


(570 Fifth Ave. shop only) 





A timely offering of a superb variety 
of smart footwear—walking shoes, 
sports models, dainty afternoon 
and evening slippers — all from 
regular stock. 


Hosiery and buckles 
reduced 204. 


No C. O. D’s—No Returns 


Vedemode 


Feminine (footwear 
570 Filth Ave above 46°R 
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rarer Etten bits (April to December 
81) and ending with Auvers-sur- 
Oise (1890). No one would have 
been more surprised than Van Gogh 
to find himself associated with a new 
movement in art. Nor could he be 
less surprised to find himself associated 
with Bernheim Jeune. In, the upper 
gallery of the same house, is to be 
seen a collection of pastel flowers by 
the poetess, la Comtesse de Noailles. 
Elle a fait aux fleurs du mal. More 
warlike, also more poetic, is the splen- 
did Emperor Maximilian art collec- 
tion, from private sources, principally 
Austrian, now at the Jeu de Paume. 

The sale of the George U. Pratt 
Collection (catalogued as the “Col- 
lection de Miss D.”) and disposed of 
at the Hétel Drouot, was an outer- 
atlantic bibliophile’s item of first wa- 
ter. The Benjamin Franklin pieces 
were briskly bid, “Une réunion de 
divers documents, lettres, recus, rela- 
tifs a la fondation et au développe- 
ment de la ville de Bethléhem, Pa. 
(1741 a 1780)” going for nearly 
10,000 frances. 


ANY of the theatres are closing 
4 and the circuses will soon fold 
their tents. One of the tender events 
of the sawdust season concerns the 
trio of Fratellini who, outside of rear- 
ing and offering to the world their 
own startling and numerous Fratellini 
progeny, have for years been in the 
habit of adopting any talented and 
promising circus children who came 
under their painted eyes. One of 
these was the young acrobat, Lopez, 
who, three years ago, fell romantically 
in love, and was granted permission 
to be affianced to Regina, daughter of 
Albert. Recently these two were 
united in matrimony at the family seat 
in Perreux, where the Fratellini cha- 
teau is splendidly equipped with tra- 
peze, bars, drums, parachutes and other 
whatnot, including seventeenth cen- 
tury frescoes. For the wedding 
festival, each member of this almost 
endless clan had a new professional 
trick which was solemnly played to 
give pleasure to the eyes of the bridal 
pair. Saxophone solos, back flops, 
slight Charlestoning on the part of 
the babes, some elegant gymnastics 
ind other divertissements took the fes- 
tivities well into the middle of the 
night, at which point a rich French 
industrial admirer and guest sent the 
young pair to honeymoon in a fine 
suite in one of his numerous Parisian 
hotels where, he said, he hoped their 
honeymoon would last forever. At 
his expense. —GENET 
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A PRIVATE GARDEN TERRACE 
AT “THE DORSET" 








Suburban Seclusion 
mid Urban Activity 


Other suites are Sim- 

plex from 2 to 5 rooms. 
A few are maisonettes with 
private street entrances, 
all with serving pantries 
and refrigeration. 


HE Dorset offers this delightful 
ponte to a few discriminat- 
ing families who require city apart- 
ments of country-home spaciousness. 
“Stories high” above New York’s 
most aristocratic street—the terraced 
roof apartments symbolize the Duplex 
in its finest expression—the result of 
years of prudent attention to town- 
home requirements. Huge salons ot 
double ceiling height, large sun-swept 
private terraces, Over-size master 
chambers with private baths, sleeping 
porches, fireplaces and countless re- 

finements which the busy hostess 
will instantly appreciate. 


Rentals from $7,400 to 
$21,000 


Roegecge 


4 





THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 


Adjoining Tifth Av, 
SSSPQNISSARQES QELS QI IDI SIDES 
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‘Rapid Renting 


With characteristic promptness to grasp 

the unusual, elite New Yorkers have been 

rapidly ——— ~ nga in these new 
w 


Park Avenue dwellings. 


—the “New Yorker’s point of view” has 
been the mould in which these new homes 
have been cast ... Rooms, roomy beyond 
expectation, brightly daylighted and ar- 
ranged as the hostess herself would ar- 
range them! y 


Here, is a unique perfection in home- 
planning which Julius Tishman & Sons’ 
more than a quarter century experience 
has made possible. 


Occupancy September Ist 


885 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 78th St. 


9-10-12 Rooms 
888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


983 Park Avenue | 


N. E. Cor. 83rd St. 
6-9-10 Rooms 


125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 


For brochure of our “Park Avenue Apart- 
ments” and rental information, apply to 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 


INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 
285 Madison Ave. New York 
Or Your Own Broker 











OUR CAPTIOUS READERS 


The Editors of THE NEw YorKER, 
Sirs: 

Yesterday I bought a darling hat— 
blue, just the color my eyes would be 
if they didn’t have so much yellow- 
green in them, and it makes them look 
that way too. It’s a milan with quite 
a high crown because I have to ap- 
pear more than five feet and I’m 
not, and it has a little brim that runs 
around and turns down over my eyes 
so in the morning when I’m late I 
can’t see the taxi-drivers and the 
policemen fanning the air when I hav 
to cross the street no matter what the 
signals say, and it has a dark blue and 
sort of coral band of grosgrain rib- 
bons. It’s just the right hat—at least 
I thought so—yesterday— 

Today it seems it’s only an “awful 
effort.” THE New Yorker has defi- 
nitely said so. It should be—my hat— 
of natural color or black and made of 
bengal straw. And the crown should 
be low—the lowest of the low—and 
the ribbons should be of satin and the 
rim should be wide and drooping. 

And I look just terrible in natural 
color or black and I’m just like Alice 
in Wonderland with her chin on her 
foot in a wide, drooping brim, and I 
hate satin ribbons. 

I’m simply perfectly miserable for 
I’m going on my vacation Monday to 
the friend I gave , THE NEw YORKER 
to for Christmas and I bought the 
hat especially for it and it’s a Paris 
hat and now she'll know it’s all 
wrong. 

I just wish you’d ask your PARIsITE 
why they send blue hats over here if 
they know they should be natural or 
black, and I wish you’d ask your Mr. 
Tilley or whoever writes The Talk 
of the Town and is always praying to 
God about something to ask him why, 
if they did send a blue hat over here, 
I had to be the one to buy it! 

Yours sincerely, 


V. Kaye 
We asked Mr. Tilley. His reply, 


characteristically succinct, was “Fate 
plays girls shabby tricks always. Next 
question?” —THE Eprrors. 


In a panic which even at that moment 
reminded her of Mrs. Ginnows’ sudden 
uncontrollable fear of Carron, she fled 
down the long drive to the road, hatless, 
coatless, panting.—Good Stories Maga- 
zine. 


One step better than hatless, coat- 
less, pantless. 


JULY 25, 1927 
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LIKE AMPHITRITE, she finds 
her most pleasant abode ’mid the 
lure of the waves. Modern in man- 
ner, in dress, in refinement—she is 
most modern in the care of her skin. 


Naturally, then she has gone be- 
yond the era when odious depila- 
tories were used; she is horrified at 
the thought of the razor; she winces 
at the suggestion of the electric 
needle. For her, there is only one 
way to make her skin charmingly 
attractive—because she knows it is 
necessary to get at the cause in 
order to eliminate superfluous hair. 
ZIP is her partner in beauty. 


Thousands of women have learned 
the wonders of this popular remedy. 
Your own friends are using ZIP 
and keeping their youth. 


If you have used other methods with- 
out satisfaction, use ZIP once and you 
will never resort to ordinary depila- 
tories. ZIP destroys the growth on the 
face, arms, underarms, body, limbs and 
back of neck by gently lifting out the 
roots. It is painless, rapid and abso- 
lutely harmless to even the most deli- 
cate skin. 


_ Get your package today at $5.00. It 
is sold on a money-back guarantee 
basis and you have every assuranee of 
satisfaction. 


When you are on the Avenue, draw 
up at 46th Street. There you will find 
my private entrance just a few feet in. 
I shall be glad to give you a treatment 
or a demonstration without charge; or 
write me for “‘Beauty’s Greatest Se- 
cret”’ and “Fashion Decrees.” 


; , Specialist , 


562 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Entrance on 46th St.) 

Good Beauty Shops give ZIP treat- 
ments, but beware of imitations—often 
mere wax preparations—which act like 
a shave, strengthening the growth by 
breaking the hair at the surface. ZIP 
destroys the growth by lifting out the 
roots. 
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THE GENERAL 


[Excerpt from Who’s Who 
on the Main Aisle, 1940] 


OOPLES, Clarence Egbert, 

Major General and Chief of 

Staff (Retired) of the Super- 
Par-Excellence Motion Picture Pal- 
aces. Born in New York, 1907. En- 
listed as private, 1926. Promoted to 
grade of corporal for wearing cleanest 
gloves and having crispest crease in 
trousers, 1928. Made sergeant, 1929, 
as a result of gallantry on second bal- 
cony stairs. Commissioned second 
lieutenant for prompt action in re- 
moving wads of chewing gum from 
$500,000 rug. Raised to grade of 
first lieutenant for rallying squad of 
retreating ushers in main aisle and 
driving public back to the ropes. In 
1933, made military attaché, with 
rank of captain, of the Super-Par- 
Excellence Chain of Cinema Theatres 
in London. Attended annual maneu- 
vers of French and German movie 
ushers as official observer. Returning 
to America, commissioned Colonel of 
the First Regiment, New York Aisle 
Infantry, and mentioned in despatches 
for gallantry in action on opening 
night of new Super-Super-Super Play- 
house. Wounded, but refused to leave 
lobby until stepped on. Served as In- 
spector General, 1934-36, introducing 
guard mount, battalion drill and eve- 
ning dress parade in all Super-Par- 
Excellence Theatres. Brigadier Gen- 
eral, 1937, following brilliant offen- 
sive campaign against the wild Necker 
tribes of the top gallery. Retired 
with rank of Major General and 
Chief of Staff, 1939. Decorations: 
Grand Cross of the Order of the 
White Cotton Gauntlet, Grand Wad 
of the Order of Spearmint, Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Lost Hand- 
bags, Medal of the Order of Saint 
Roxie. Author: “Military Operations 
in Foreign Foyers,” “Regimental 
Tactics on Carpet and Rug,” “Scout- 
ing with a Flashlamp,” etc., etc. 
Clubs: Ushers, Lobby and Lounge, 
Gold Lace, Exit, and Veterans of 
Broadway Wars. Address, Super-Par- 
Excellence Playhouse, New York. 


—A. H. F. 


New PajyamMaAs—patterns are bright 
and lively, almost too good looking to 
blush unseen within the confines of a 
Sei bedroom.—Adv. in the Dallas 


Yeh? Well you can’t rush this old 
sleepy-head into anything. 
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PRIMROSE HOUSE $ EAST $2 








TO MADAME FROM 
OUT-OF-TOWN 


Women from out-of-town will find Primrose House 
a real haven after a round of theatres and night clubs. 
Here at New York’s smartest beauty salon, a deft- 
fingered nurse will mold away any trace of fatigue 


and leave you fresh and lovely. 


Come to the Primrose Salon for a free diagnosis of your 
complexion needs. Face molding treatments only by 
appointment. Call Plaza 5347. We have arranged 
with exclusive shops throughout the country to carry 
Primrose House preparations. If you live outside 
New York we shall be glad to place you in touch with 


a conveniently located Primrose House dealer. 


New York and Environs — B. Altman & Co., Franklin 
Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, James McCreery & Co., 
John Wanamaker, Russeks, Saks & Co., Stern Brothers, 
Oppenheim, Collins & Co., Abraham & Straus, Meyer 
Bros., Paterson, N. J., L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 


A request will bring you our descriptive booklet, 
“Here Dwells Youth,” which tells you how to apply 


various Primrose House preparations and gives direc- 


tions for rational care of your skin. 


PRIMROSE HOUSE 3 EAST 52 














ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


THIS AND THAT—OUTDOORS 


OST people harbor a fond 

delusion that the ownership 

of any boat larger than a 
canoe is the indisputable privilege of 
millionaires. As a matter of fact, if 
you have ever computed, as I once 
carefully did, the relative expenditures 
contingent upon the purchase and up- 
keep of cars and boats (of a reasonable 
size), you will find that the monetary 
output for a car is likely to be the 
greater of the two. Furthermore, 
since you need no license for the pri- 
vate operation of a boat, and, owning 
one, can successfully avoid the pres- 
ence of undesirable friends who al- 
ways turn up no matter where you 
may motor, I, for one, prefer a boat. 
P.S.—I wish I had one. 

All this leads up to the fact that I 
found myself the other day at Port 
Elco, the very nautical name for the 
Elco motorboat showroom, at 247 
Park Avenue. Feeling very small in- 
deed in the imposing presence of a se- 
lection of cruisers ranging from twen- 
ty-six to sixty-two feet in length, I 
shyly proceeded to snoop around. 

Having surveyed the boats, I 
gleaned the following information 
concerning the services that the Elco 
Company will render to any one who 
owns one. In the first place, if you 
scorn the necessity of a crew, you are 
given a modest course in seamanship 
before you sail away on your own— 
just to make sure that you understand 
the necessity of turning on the gas 
supply before your engine will start, 
and to give you a chance to ask all the 
foolish questions that may pop into 
your head. For instance: Does this 
boat roll? Answer: Certainly; all 
boats roll. Will I be seasick? Answer: 
We hope not; or, It’s up to you. And 
so on. 

If you desire a crew, which is usu- 
ally necessary for a boat over forty- 
two feet in length, the Elco Company 
will gladly—and in fact, prefers to 
—furnish you with one from the 
ranks of their own men, thoroughly 
experienced in handling their boats. 
If you are planning a special cruise 
and are a little doubtful about your 
own navigating accomplishments, a 
man can be obtained who is familiar 
with the water you expect to cover. 
Or, given the amount of time you 
wish to spend on a special trip, various 
cruises will be suggested, the itinerary 
carefully planned, with a list of the 
yacht clubs at which you can stop and 


with due consideration for the type 
of boat you are running—things 
which you would probably never think 
of. For an exceedingly modest sum 
your boat will be called for in the 
fall, stored at the Elco works in the 
winter time, and delivered to you in 
shipshape condition at any time and 
place you may state. 


O return to the boats themselves. 

They come in five sizes, the small- 
est being the twenty-six-foot Cruisette, 
with sleeping accommodations for 
four and an elbow-room capacity for 
special parties depending on the size 
of your passengers. The other boats 
are thirty-four, forty-two, fifty and 
sixty-two feet in length, respectively. 
When you have chosen the boat you 
desire, the Elco Company will see to 
it that all the necessary linen, silver, 
china (with your insignia jauntily 
painted on it—if you wish) and gal- 
ley utensils are on board. The boats 
are, of course, fully equipped with 
all the accoutrements of interior dec- 
oration, such as furniture, upholstery, 
and curtains, which can be selected by 
you from the standard equipment, or 
in accordance with any particular ideas 
that you may have on the subject. The 
boats themselves are compactly and 
carefully planned with sleeping quar- 
ters for as many as possible, and in 









thoughtful consideration of 
space for bottles and ice. 

The sixty-two-foot cruiser, for in- 
tance, has, besides berths for a crew of 
four, three staterooms accommodating 
five people, and sleeping quarters for 
five more by converting the divans and 
lounges in the deck house, pilot house, 
and saloon into comfortable and roomy 
berths. The galley is a marvel of in- 
genuity, there are numerous little 
nooks here and there all over the boat 
with tables and chairs for incidental 
games of bridge or solitaire, and even 
a full-length mirror in the double 
stateroom. 

The American Car and Foundry, 
in its Fifty-seventh Street showrooms, 
is also exhibiting cruisers of the de 
luxe type. The A.C.F. sixty-eight- 
footer, is enough to give anyone an 
attack of wanderlust. It has sleeping 
quarters for twelve, including crew 
quarters, a Frigidaire cooling system, 
and comes fully equipped with linen, 
china, silverware and galley utensils. 
All you have to do is provide the food, 
select your company and sail away. 

Another competitor of this line of 
wares is the JW-38 cruiser, offered 
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by Wanamaker, with accommodations 


for four, a bath and a neat little 


galley. 


The Chrysler salesroom has an 
eight-seater Chris-craft runabout with 
a Chrysler “80” motor and a con- 
sequent speed of thirty-two miles 
an hour. The Chris-crafts can be 
viewed at 393 Seventh Avenue. 

—K. J. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
FLOUNCE 


MONG feminine gestures that 
have fallen into disuse is the 
flounce. As late as 1908 ladies 

—and others—still flounced out of 
rooms. It was a very usual method 
of betraying vexation. Then the prac- 
tice gradually diminished, and the 
word disappeared from our literature. 

It is true that chorus girls have 
from time to time used a similar 
gesture, flirting the skirts upward and 
outward as they make their exits. This 
involves using the hands. The real 
flounce never employed the hands, 
however. It was done with the hips, 
aided by the full skirts of the period. 
Another difference is that while the 
chorus girl makes the gesture to attract, 
the genuine flounce was always in- 
tended to repel, or at least to rebuke. 
It never prompted spectators to send 
notes suggesting a quiet little supper 
later. 

No, not even the chorus girl can 
flounce today. An approximation can 
be seen in an occasional costume play 
with an all-star cast. But there the 
best exponents of the art of flouncing 
are not the younger actresses. 

We of today are hampered by two 
things—the meagreness of skirts and 
petticoats, and the comparative absence 
of hips. There are hips today, but 
whereas they have the bulk, they have 
not the contour necessary to the per- 
fect flounce. And even old-fashioned 
hips can do nothing without the long, 
full skirts of yesterday. Present-day 
full skirts, sometimes advocated by 
costume designers, tend to distribute 
the gathers more or less equally at the 
waistline, whereas the proper skirt for 
flouncing should concentrate the 
gathers at the back, where the greater 
part of the movement occurs. 

The flounce was not one of our 
most genial gestures, and few have 
been known to deplore its passing. It 
is a matter for historical interest, and 
not for regret. —Joste TURNER 
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all acknowledged, an enormously comfortable chair—but only when a body 


a This pro- 


balanced his feet on a partly full sack of potatoes in front. 


found principle it was, then, that inspired, ever so long ago, the very happy 
creation of the Chaise Longue. Here there are many, many styles, from the 
ornate Louis XV-flavored piece to the plain and quaint—but quite as com- 
fortable—Early American sort. And there is one, made in three separate pieces, 
which can, at will, be resolved into two very restful chairs and a handy bench. 
fra To those who may consider the Chaise Longue a luxury we would point 
first to the very practical value of the piece and next to the very fair 
prices—the fair prices being, of course, the widely known characteristic of 
all the rugs and furniture and carpets 
and lamps that fill the six floors 


of the House of Sloane. 





W. & J. SLOANE 


Fifth Avenue at 47th St. 
NEW Y¥OR8 Git Y 
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*“*KENNETH,” she advises that 
Best Man, now in the Back- 
ground—*“so amazingly con- 
venient! So simple after shop- 
ping, so easy before tea to slip 
into Marie Earle’s New Salon. 
Original, yes. Different—per- 
fectly. Exquisite preparations, 
marvelous treatments, oh, 


I SHALL NEVER WASH 


MY FACE AGAIN” 


The Best Man in the Back- 
ground stares and starts with 
alarm, for Sally is a Society 
Girl, riding, motoring, shop- 
ping, dancing, busy every 
Golden Hour. With a Price- 
less Complexion. 

Don’t delay your visit to 
Marie Earle’s New Salon. Have 
one of the famous Marie Earle 
facial treatments. Your com- 
plexion “responds” at once! 
These exquisite preparations 
sold in the smartest shops on 
the Avenue and all over the 
country. Write for Booklet 
Y-11. 





Established Paris 1910 


659 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
At Fifty-second Street 





THE RACE 
TRACK © 


War Feathers Comes to 





the Races—Booing at 
the Wrong Time 
OST of us 
who braved 
the heat and the 


rough and dusty trip 
to Empire City 
track last Wednes- 
*& day did so with the 
hope of seeing James Cox Brady, 
$50,500 Man o” War filly carry silks 
for the first time. We were re- 
warded—and disappointed—for War 
Feathers ran and was beaten. 

Becky, as they call her around the 
stable, is a sort of poor little rich girl. 
Having brought the highest price ever 
paid for a yearling filly in this coun- 
try, she was expected to step out in the 
spring of her two-year-old year a Miss 
Man o” War; but she did nothing of 
the sort. She developed bucked shins 
(ball players call it charley horse) and 
when she recovered seemed to lose her 
speed. Mr. Brady, having paid such 
a fancy price, quite naturally did not 
care to see War Feathers elicit mock- 
ing and wagging of the head before 
his friends, so she did not race last 
year. She wintered well, and early in 
the spring showed as much speed as 
any three-year-old at Belmont Park 
which I commented in_ these 
notes. However, she never seemed 
quite up to being asked the question in 
a race. 

Big, well muscled, perfectly bal- 
anced, golden chestnut of the mascu- 
line type that she is—characteristic of 
all Man o’ War fillies—I could not 
fault her in the paddock before the 
race. It is hard to say whether War 
Feathers or her jockey was less pre- 
pared for the start, consequently she 
was away badly, and then she seemed 
to run in spots. In spite of all this, 
and though she ran a winning race, 
she had to be content to finish second 
to Bob Gerry’s well named War 
Cloud colt Ominous. I will not pro- 
phesy War Feathers will be the best 
three-year-old filly of the year, but 
when she settles down and puts her 
mind to running there’s no telling how 
good she may be. There will be 
plenty of opportunities at Saratoga. 





—— ie 


WONDER if the silly season af- 
fects horses. No matter how vigi- 
lant the stewards may be, what passes 
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HILE a Mid Victorian lady 

needed a trunk to carry her 
underthings, Miss 1927 New 
Yorker wears “‘I//usion’’—and 
packs a Summer’s supply of 
underwear in less space than her 
handkerchiefs take! 


Cool as a cloud, cobweb sheer, 
“[llusion” provides the perfect 
foundation for sports, day, and 
dancing frocks. All silk, of course, 
so that it resists wear toa praise- 
worthy degree! 


VAN RAALTE CO. 
Dept. A, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Write us if you can not find 
“‘Ilusion’’ at your favorite shop. 
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Silk Gloves, Stockings, Glove Silk Underweas 
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for thoroughbred form always seems 
at sixes and sevens at Empire City. 


k. MPIRE Crry racegoers may lack 
4 that poise which stamps the Turf 
and Field enclosure but, when the oc- 
casion demands, an expression of feel- 
ing isa good thing. Race-track crowds, 
however, unfortunately make a prac- 
tice of booing at the wrong time. They 
resent the placing of the favorite sec- 
ond in a close finish; or the favorite 
being left at the post; or its jockey 
riding badly. Much can happen, and 
does happen, in the running of a race 
that the average man in the grand- 
stand cannot see—and he would not 
know what it was all about if he did. 





i SMITH told me this story of his 
younger days. He was on his way 
to California and stopped off at the 
Worth track for a look around. There 
he met a friend who confided: “I’ve 
got the best thing you ever saw on a 
race track. Ive been plating a lot 
of these horses around here. You 
saw Don’t Know beat Can’t Tell a 
nose the other day. They’re in again 
tomorrow at the same weights and 
the same distance. ‘The point is this: 
I plated Can’t Tell to-day and I 
found out that the last time he ran 
he wore shoes that weighed fourteen 
ounces each. Well, I changed those 
plates on Can’t Tell—put on three- 
ounce ones—but his trainer doesn’t 
know it. I don’t bet, but you do— 
and here’s your chance.” 

Bob says that the more he thought 
about it the more he figured that 
Can’t Tell, with all that weight off 
his feet, would win by about ten 
lengths and he would get about 8 to 
| for his money. Bob bet and he got 
a man in Chicago to bet for the plater. 
The race was run. 

“Damned if Don’t Know didn’t 
beat Can’t Tell that same nose again,” 
said Bob, “and I went to California 
in a horse car.” 


AM not surprised that Chance 

Shot is not more liberally engaged 
for the stakes at Saratoga. Joseph E. 
Widener has named him only for the 
Travers, which will be run the third 
week of the meeting. The bay son 
of Fair Play and Quelle Chance 
would have been something to conjure 
with for the Saratoga Cup but as he 
has engagements in the Lawrence Re- 
alization and the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup, Mr. Widener was unwilling to 
have him run three hard races over a 
distance of ground.—Aupax Minor 





THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 4 





ANTON BRUEHL 


PR “Here's where we get familiar with 
French customs. Have we any valuables to 
declare?” §RR ‘Theres that string of pearls for 
your little friend in the Rue Raviole.” PRR 
“And the silver fox for Aunt Harriet in 


London.” jg “And don’t forget — there’s 


that trunk full of Fabric Group suits!” 


Fabric Group suits are high in value, but insignificant in cost. 
$35, $40 and $45 at Weber ahd Heilbroner stores only. 
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DEMEYER 


, PURPOSE of the Elizabeth Arden Treatments 
is to make your skin healthy, to cleanse the pores, 
nourish the tissues, stimulate circulation, so that your 
skin will be natura//y clear, fine and smooth, — 
lovely, without need of artifice. Telephone today for 
an appointment. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LONDON: 25 OLD BOND STREET 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
ATLANTIC CITY BIARRITZ CANNES 


PARIS: 2 RUE DE LA PAIX 
BOSTON WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES NEWPORT SOUTHAMPTON 


Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at the smart shops 








Copyright, Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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Noise from St. Andy r ak 
—Left-handers, Aviat 5 


H E N you 
hear a_ foot- 
ball game or a 
boxing match 
broadcast on the 

A radio the thing that 
gets you is the roar that comes from 
the crowd when someone has gotten in 
a punch, or is making a run, and you 
won’t know what’s happened until the 
announcer’s voice works through 
again. I felt that way reading the 
newspaper accounts of the British , 
Open. Sometimes there would be a , 
detail as vivid as a shout, giving you , 
a chance to imagine the real story 
behind the journalistic flourishes and 
the routine phrases about drives.and 
putts. 

Most of all, there was the feeling 
of the crowd. That crowd at St. An- . 
drews couldn’t have been like any 
American crowd, or even like any ' 
other crowd that has watched a British | 
championship. The Herald Tribune 
mentioned the wild barking of dogs 
that mixed with the cheers when Bob- 
by Jones finished his first round of | 

| 





68. That gave you some of it—peo- 
ple bringing dogs to a golf tourna- 


ment. Nobody could stop them, at St. 
Andrews. Over here we rule out 
dogs; we rule out people who can’t 


pay two dollars and tax to see a cham- ( 
pion play; we keep the people in or- 
der with ropes, policemen, and uni- , 
formed bailiffs. Last year at Baltusrol ' 
there were almost as many bailiffs as 

spectators. Even at St. Anne’s, where 

Jones won his British title last year, the 


club kept the crowd down by charging t 
admission. No one could charge ad- 
mission at St. Andrews; St. Andrews ' 


belongs to the people. They have in- 

sisted for centuries on their right to 

walk over it with any dogs they wanted | 
to bring. On Sundays, when it is 
illegal to play golf at St. Andrews, the 
townspeople use the course for a picnic ' 
ground; they lie in the gorse all day 
while their dogs scamper around. And 
even on the second day of this tourna- | 
ment there were fifteen thousand peo- ( 
ple and Heaven knows how many dogs 
around the eighteenth hole when Jones 


finished his round of 72. \ 


ANOTHER paper, more stately t 
than the Herald Tribune, said & | 
that “the facilities for handling th Fy | 
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Andrei king Putt Luck 


A Vial y-Swearers 


ou crowd were not adequate.” You can 
ot understand that, too. St. Andrews 
a must be the worst course in the world 
ch for a big gallery to move around on. 
the The long, green, narrow line of fair- 
hat ways, linked together with tees, and 
om crusted with patches of gorse, like 
in rust on a chain, stretch along the edge 
you of the bay, then double back, criss- 
the crossing at the famous loop of short 
igh holes, and move toward the club, the 
the fairways of the inside holes lying par- 
‘ish allel to the fairways of the holes next 
> a the water. The greens, packed down, 
jou undulating surfaces of a hard, bright 
ory color, are very big—some of them a 
ind hundred yards across and having two 
ind flags on them so that they can be used 
for the holes going out and the holes 
ing coming in. Naturally, the crowd 
in- watching a man putt on some hole in 
iny the first nine interferes with the crowd 
iny watching another man who may be 
ish putting on the same green coming in. 
ine All the Americans must have been 
gs | glad to see the rain come down the 
ob- | first morning. Soft turf meant that 
of | for two days, at least, they wouldn’t 
c0- have to worry abaut hard English 
la~ | greens; they could pitch their approach 
St. shots and plunk them down the way 
but | they were used to. Jones’s putts 
nt bothered him that second qualifying 
m- day in the rain; next day they saved 
or him time after time, and made him 
ni- able to tie the course record Duncan 
rol set in 1923, 
as “T wasn’t satisfied with that round,” 
we Jones said when he got into the club- 
the | house. Most of the cables I read mis- 
ing ' took this statement for a swagger. 
ad- J Jones never swaggers. He had good 
ws reason not to be satisfied with his 68. 
in- 
E didn’t think he deserved a score 
“ like that, and reading a stroke 
. by stroke account of what he did you 
the can see what made him think so. He 
an must have been uncomfortable with 
day his driver and irons; he had very little 
ind of the machine-like precision he is 
- famous for. He was playing the kind 
© of golf that Mehlhorn plays when he 
06° is hot; the kind Hagen used to play 
ne’ inthe days when he would start from 
way back in a tournament to come up 
"and take the medal. Jones had his put- 
ely a ter and he had luck. I knew a pro 
aid J who used to say, “Any putt over 
the J) twelve feet is luck... .” That may 
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The position of the Sherry- 
Netherland at Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street is perfect. The shops, 
restaurants, clubs, theatres patronized by 
people of taste, and the homes of their friends, 
are all close at hand . . . Thirty-foot living rooms, 
high terraces, balconies, glass-enclosed showers in the 
marble bathrooms, electric refrigeration . . . The Sherry organi- 
zation is your chef and housekeeper. Your table is served from 
Sherry kitchens. Butlers, valets, maids are assigned to you when 
you want them. You stop paying for them when you stop using 
them. You have no expensive service quarters to maintain. Every 
apartment attendant is a bonded employee . . . This way of living 
is perfect for those families who move about with the social season, 
and who wish to maintain a pied-a-terre in New York without the 
economic waste of an all-year service staff. October occupancy. 
Apply to renting office, Sherry-Netherland Corp. ; tel. Regent 7272. 


Clke SHERRY - NETHERIAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 
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WHEN HAIR FALLS— YOUTH FADES 





Keep your hair 


and 
stay young! 


Le dig: only as young as you look. 
Give your hair the same careful 
attention you give your complexion— 
else, almost before you know it, your 
hair will add ten years to your ap- 
pearance. 

You can’t camouflage falling hair, 
for when hair falls, youth fades! You 
can’t hide lifeless, brittle hair that 
breaks. If you think you are safe, 
look at your brush tonight after 
brushing your hair and see how 
rapidly you are aging. 

Save your hair and save your 
youth. The regular use of Sergeant’s 
Mange Medicine will awaken every 
hair root, revive your scalp and give 
the new hair a chance to grow. It will 
stimulate blood-circulatién and_ re- 
lieve dandruff. It will add lustre, life 
and brilliance to your hair; keep it 
soft and easy to arrange. 

Sergeant’s has been known for fifty 
years as a most effective hair treat- 
ment. Now that we have removed 
the odor of tar there is not a single 
reason why you should not keep your 
hair live, lustrous and young. 

You can buy Sergeant’s at drug 
stores, department stores and toilet 
goods counters. Start tonight put- 
ting “old age” far away in the dim- 
future. Insist on orange package 
with red band. Price 75c. 

Sergeant's Mange Medicine has 
been manufactured by Polk Miller 
Products Corporation, 1324 W. Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va., for more than 
half a century. 


ASK FOR 


Sergeant’ 
ae pel 











not be quite true; it would be fairer 
to say that any putt over twelve feet 
is half luck. You can tell what you 
are doing accurately in a short radius; 
from farther away the chances, the 
uncountable microscopic chances of 
roll, surface, light air, are so fine that 
no player can do more than hope that 
they will favor him. A good putter 
will be close to the hole every time. 
Luck will decide whether he sinks or 
not. Mathematically, of course, he 
can count on an even break in the 
long run. 

In getting his sixty-eight Jones used 
his putter twenty-nine times. Six of 
these putts were from a distance of a 
hundred feet or more. On the fifth 
hole he sank one of 120 feet for an 
eagle that will be written about in 
golf magazines for the next ten years. 
“How do you account for your splen- 
did putting today, Mr. Jones?” one 
reporter asked him. Jones said, “I 
played the ball straight for the hole 
and hit it hard.” 


His game had wavered getting the 
record score. He must have been 
afraid that luck would slip off—must 
have seen that Kirkwood or one of the 
Englishmen had a good chance to pass 
him before the end. His 72, next 
day, he said, made him feel more 
confident. In some ways it was a bet- 
ter performance—a wonderful score 
at the start of a championship always 
puts a golfer under strain. 


ONES’S second round eliminated 

Mehlhorn, who was far down the 
list. At that point Kirkwood, with 
a 144, was near the top; so was Len 
Nettlefold, the left-handed Tasman- 
ian. The idea that left-handed play- 
ers can never be champions is begin- 
ning to be disputed. In Washington, 
D. C., a left-handed public links play- 
er won a tournament with rounds of 
68-69-68. Perhaps the time has come 
for a special club for left-handed 
players. ‘There is already a club for 
players who don’t swear. It was start- 
ed at Barnsley, England—the Non- 
Profane Golf Club. At the official 
opening of the clubhouse, Joseph 
Jones, the President, said the idea was 
revolutionary, and let himself be 
quoted. And three English aviators 
played 27 holes in one day on courses 
400 miles apart, flying from course 
to course in a plane and landing on 
the fairways. And one player at St. 
Andrews had his clubs painted, head 
and shaft, with fancy paints, so that 
he could call for them by color. And 
still the game goeson. —N.B., JR. 
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HIoPy DAYS/ 


Summer days of golden sun- 
shine—heavenly cool up on 
the wide roof terrace of 
an apartment at the Fifth 
Avenue, with Washington 
Square down there, like a 
garden plot...Days of de- 
lightful entertaining, distin- 
guished dinners in a dining 
room whose perfection in 
cuisine will win over your 
most formidable social rival! 
... Winter days, when a roar- 
ing log fire emphasizes 
superlatively luxurious sur- 
roundings, and hospitality 
assumes a supreme gracious- 
ness in huge, French win- 
dowed rooms. Here are 
salons with double height 
ceilings, efficient serving 
pantries, extra dimensions 
in chambers, baths, closets, 
foyers, and service that is 
unobtrusively effective. 


FIFTH 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE 
Stuyvesant 6410 


1, 2 and 3 rooms with serving pan- 
tries, refrigeration; furnished or un- 
furnished; for long or short term. 


And on Murray Hill 


THE HOTEL 
WHITE 


Lexington Ave. and 37th Street 


Lexington 1200 


Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Temperament and the 
Game—A Plea for Fair- 
ness and Codperation 


HE gentlemen 

upon whose 
shoulders rests 
the responsibility of 
marshalling the 
country’s forces for 
the defence of the 
Davis Cup have sounded a new note 
or two above the alarums occasioned 
by the defeats of William Tilden 
abroad. Regardless of those defeats, 
Mr. Julian Myrick has predicted that 
the cup will be retained, and Tilden 
has announced that the success of the 
defence depends upon Johnston. In 
spite of his setbacks at St. Cloud and 
Wimbledon, however, Mr. Tilden has 
no great misgivings as to his ability 
to take care of his own assignment, 
and I am inclined to agree that there 
is no reason for fears. 

It has been several years since I 
have seen America’s ranking player 
so vibrant with health and keen for 
battle as he was on the day he stepped 
briskly down the gangplank of the 
Majestic. Thirty-four years old 
though he is, when you stand in Til- 
den’s presence you still get the im- 
pression of tremendous nervous en- 
ergy and sense the abysmal power in 
the man’s huge shoulders. Those 
shoulders, carried hither and yon by 
the nimblest legs in tennis, supply the 
dynamite of his strokes and are re- 
sponsible for the impression of Tilden, 
in action, as a colossus bestriding the 
world. 





UT the particular note to which 

reference was made above was 
sounded neither by Mr. Tilden nor Mr. 
Myrick. It was voiced by Mr. James 
S. Cushman, of Newport, the official 
spokesman of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association abroad, who ad- 
vanced a new explanation for the rise 
of the French to their present position 
and a plea that the United States profit 
by their example. The reason that 
Borotra, Lacoste and Cochet have de- 
veloped into such formidable antag- 
onists is because the whole French 
nation has been so solidly and rabidly 
behind them. This unswerving sup- 
Port from the press, the tennis gal- 
leries and their fellow players has had 
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“Two punctures and a blowout in less than a thousand miles, and all on that left 
front, too! Funny that that one tire seems to get all the trouble.” 
"No, because your other three tires are Kelly-Springfields.” 
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DO YOU KNOW 
AMERICA? 


You will, after this fascinating 
water and rail round trip to 
or from 


CALIFORNIA 


via HAVANA 


sparkling Paris of the 
Caribbean 








PANAMA CANAL 


engineering wonder of 
the world 


and 


New S. S. Cal- 
ifornia largest 
American - built 
liner. In service 
January 1928. 








Home across the Continent 
Liberal sightseeing all the way 


Reduced Fares 
From $350 round trip water and 
raf] 
From $250 one way. 

Let us send you descriptive literature. 
Address No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City, our offices elsewhere or see your 
local steamship or railroad agent. 


Panama facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

















A golf model expressly made 
for golfing. Broad-shouldered, 
allowing ample freedom for 
a full swing. Full cut knick- 
ers, with extra trousers for 
town wear. 









Tailored to measure 
or ready for wear 


up to $65 


Banks Se 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46" St. 




















the effect of making them great match 
players, whereas, up until a few years 
ago, they were unable to produce their 
best game when opposed to players of 
the calibre of Tilden and Johnston. 
It was confidence that they lacked, and 
the reputation of the Americans over- 
whelmed them. 

The backing of their compatriots— 
one might almost call it the national 
campaign to build up their morale— 
gave them this confidence. When day 
after day in the press they were told 
that they were the greatest players in 
the world they began to think more 
of themselves. The names of John- 
ston and Tilden struck less and less 
fear to their hearts: perhaps the Amer- 
icans were not invincible after all. 
And so, stage by stage, they rid them- 
selves of their inferiority complex, 
gained a respect for their own prowess, 
developed an esprit de corps and, 
further bolstered by the knowledge 
that they had youth on their side, blos- 
somed into great match players. 


PROPOS of the improvement 
brought about in the French play- 
ers by this moral support, Mr. Cushman 
raised the question as to whether Til- 
den had not been adversely affected by 
the ragging he had been subjected to 
at St. Cloud and Wimbledon. When 
the American stopped play to ask the 
footfault judge, in a spirit of codpera- 
tion, in what way he was violating 
the rule, some of the spectators, 
wrongly thinking that he was baiting 
the official, called out: “Play the 
game!.” 

Such demonstrations, according to 
Mr. Cushman, are more likely to have 
a harmful effect upon Tilden than 
upon any other player, because of his 
temperament. The Philadelphian, he 
explained, is not the stolid, phlegmatic 
type, but a genius whose actions on 
the court can not be judged in the 
same ways that one would judge those 
of the average player. A “thorough- 
bred” he calls Tilden—a_ thorough- 
bred who chafes under the suppression 
of the gallery and finds it impossible 
to play his best game when jeered. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. Cushman 
went on, that the little mannerisms of 
Tilden should be so misconstrued as to 
turn the gallery against him when 
they are the same expressions of tem- 
perament that one condones in an art- 
ist. Caruso, he offered as an example, 
would show considerable irritation on 
the stage of the Metropolitan at the 
slightest waving of a large white fan 
in one of the boxes and would have 
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Furnished 
cA partments | 


The appointments in these 
apartments are directly in 
keeping with the charac- 


ter of Park Lane. Fur- 
nished apartments are avail- 
able on monthly or yearly 
lease at moderate rentals. 
They will be rented unfur- 
nished if desired, 2 to 6 
rooms from $2940, including 
complete personal service. 


Unfurnished or Furnished 


irk. Lane 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
Charles Wilson, Managing Dsrector 




















An Ocean Proof 
and 
Bathing Proof Polish 


Since American women have 4 ~ 
learned the European practice of “ 
caring for the hands, Rose Petal 
Nail Enamel has become the recog- 
nized leader for women of culture 
and refinement. A polish that is 
impervious to fresh or salt water 
—a polish that glorifies the hand! ; 

Obtainable from the famous § 
salon of Peggy Sage, at 50 E. f 
S7th St., or the leading shops : 
including 
Saks-Fifth Ave. John Wanamaker t 
Franklin Simon & Co. Bonwit Teller & Co. 
Lord & Taylor Frederick Loeser & 
B. Altman & Co. Co. 

Jay Thorpe Stern Bros. 
Park & Tilford 


A single application keeps the nails 
polished for one week 


Three Dollars per Box 
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word sent to the box to stop it. No 
one ever thought of criticizing the 
great tenor for this display of temper- 
ament. 

This appeal of Mr. Cushman for 
, more charitable spirit towards Til- 
den was echoed by Mr. Myrick in a 
request for the press to stand squarely 
behind the defenders of the cup and 
lend its support to a constructive policy 
to increase their confidence in them- 
selves. This is the first time that any 
such appeal has gone out since Tilden 
and Johnston brought the trophy back 
from Melbourne in 1920, and it is a 
further indication of the seriousness 
with which the officials of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association are 
preparing for the defence of the cup. 

Tilden, formerly the stormy petrel 
of the association, now holds a high 
favor with the executives that he never 
enjoyed as champion. Where before 
there was antagonism and an under- 
current of feeling that threatened to 
jeopardize the defence of the cup, 
now all is serene and harmonious. 

France, riding high and primed 
with confidence born of the victories 
of Lacoste and Cochet at St. Cloud 
and Wimbledon, may find her efforts 
to lift the cup combatted by a new 
spirit of codperation and the practical 
application of a psychology that 
brought about so great an improve- 
ment in her own players. —A. D. 


CHANT IN A TAXI 


Fifteen and five, 
Fifteen and five. 
How do we know 
We'll get there alive? 


Come seven, eleven, 
Come seven, eleven! 
Where are we going,— 
Home or to Heaven? 


What are the odds, 

What are the odds? 

The answer to that 

Is up to the gods. 
—MarGarerT FisHpack 


_ The hero said today that he is getting 
‘rom 50 to 100 letters a day. Most of 
the letters come from girls. Some are 
Prominent socially. Others are from 
ciris in the Mid West.—Springfield 


) e 
Re publican. 


The latter are prominent, you 
might say, geographically. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When the dinner check reads $16.85 and you 
have only $9.26 . . . be nonchalant . . . light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the conveni 

ence of our subscribers who will be absent 
Ja the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of elton 
order received and request only that notification be sent at least three weeks in 
advance of the date with which it is to take effect. 
THE NEw YorKER, 
25 West 45TH Street, New York. 
You have been sending the magazine to— 
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““ 


. One more jump, old girl, 
and it’s a day.” 


“Oh, but not for me. Must 
track down seats for that silly 
theatre party.” 


“Why steal Sherlock Holmes’ 
stuff? Be modern, my dear. Snag 
‘em at the first stop. Bascom’s 
just above 44th, you know. .. .” 


And branches at 
The Biltmore, Vanderbilt, 
Ambassador, Plaza, Astor, 
Belmont, Commodore, 
Murray Hill, Imperial and 
Williams Club 


















“The World 
< duty 28. 24, 25: Florence 


Fee t’” 
and 27: ‘“‘Lost 
Pe ad 2 an with Charlie 
Murray; July y'28 and 29 ae: L. 
, “ ri) 
fen Ww rar Bate: suly. <0. 
31 and Aug. ft: ‘‘The Tender 
Hour’ with Ben Lyon and 
our Gang Comedies. 


Knickerbocker 


lith Joyous 
Month 











Eves. 8:30 


Bway at 38th St. 
2:30 


-_——* Wed. and Sat., 
ERLANGER Presents 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING ‘“sssest” 


HONEYMOON LANE 


a 4 








JED HARRIS Presents 


BROADWAY’ 


By Phillip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST Bree. yw. 44th st 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 











Thea., W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30 


BELASCO Mat. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 


VINCENT YOUMANS Presents 
THE NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY HI 


HIT THE DECK 


with LOUISE GROODY 





THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


A Good Word for the 
Good Works of Holly- 


qwood—Pauline Starke 1s 


Pleasant 


HE Fifty-fifth 

Street Cinema 
brought out last 
week a dull and 
dispirited tale called 
“Autumn Love” 
with Miss De Putti 
as the star. It probably will never be 
out in public again so there is no reason 
for our considering it in any way. Art 
seems to consist of decrepit foreign 
films, and these little theatres that 
cater so ostentatiously to the intelli- 
gent audience have perpetrated pic- 
tures that make Hollywood’s worst 
look like masterpieces. 

The best pictures that the little the- 
atres have had have all been made, or 
sponsored, by the large Hollywood 
makers, and have been shown in 
Broadway houses first. Most of the 
outstanding UFA films have been ex- 
hibited by Famous Players, and the 
same company has shown “Moana,” 
“Grass,” “Chang,” and has made 





“Stark Love.” Fox has contributed 
“What Price Glory” and “Seventh 
Heaven.” Metro put its name on 


“Faust” and “The Waltz Dream.” 
I forget the American outlet for the 
“Last Laugh.” “The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari” was first put on view at the 


Capitol. 


HESE are lights shining in the 

wilderness, and are potent answers 
to the charge that only among the little 
theatres and struggling independent 
producers is there any hope of intelli- 
gent films. Art and worthy work 
spring from money and the advan- 
tages that it buys, and in Hollywood is 
money, material, and ability going 
begging for a chance to do good work. 
The hope for the future lies in the 
apparently constantly growing willing- 
ness of the large producers to supply 
the chance. 


ib pars Macic” was at the Hip- 
podrome, and can be adjudged 
as on the shady side of fair. Pauline 
Starke showered a lot of per-so-nal-i- 
ty all over the heroine’s part. 








SEATS—8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 
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The Most Remarb- 








able Performance 
ever given in a 
Motion Picture 
World’s Theatre 
Greatest 
Theatre ROX Y 
vth Ave. SYMPHONY 
and ORCHESTRA 
50th St. of 110 
Under the Chorous of 100 
P 
Lance va Ballet of 50 
S. L. Rothafel Maria Gambarelli 
(Roxy) Prima Ballerina 














Helen Ford: 5 


Different 
Musical Comedy 


PEGGY - ANN ,..cii%.. 





“1 have not, 




















in a dozen corroding —. ones any| 
musical comedy so h.’’—Alexander 
|Woollcott, in N. Y. Wor 
VANDERBILT {iii. Ges get 3:30 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S fics, Wei thurs 
Theatre, 39th 8 No Performances Saturday 


GILBERT MILLER Presents 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
‘The Constant Wife” 


By W. Somerset Maugham 














B’ d 49th 8 
EMPIRE Eves 8:20 0. Mats. Wed. mr! ‘Sit 2:30 


GILBERT —. -_. A. R. W 


JEANNE EAGELS 
“‘Her Cardboard Lover” 


y JACQUES DEVAL 








B 
Adopted by Valerie Wyngate and F’.. G. Wodehouse 








PLAZA THEATRE 


Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Sat., juty 3 - grt STAGE”. wee Vien Col- 
lier, Jr., Sun. Mon., July 
24 and oe GHADLE. “SNATCHERS™ “with Loutse 
az 


also feature to be announced. Thurs. and 
28 and 29—Laura La Plante and Bryant Washburn 
in “BEWARE OF WIDOWS,” nt John Bowers in 








“THE HERO OF THE YUKO 
Broadway at 


CAPITO 5ist Street 
THE THEATRE WITH A SOUL 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 

CORPS 

CHESTER HALE Ls 

DISTINGUISHED DIVERTISSEMENTS 


Major Bowes’ Family on the air every 
Sunday through WEAF and its network 











“IMMENSELY ENTERTAINING.” 


. Brooks Atkinson, Times. 
Little Theatre 


44th St., W. of B’wa GRAND 
paces STREET 
FOLLIES 


Matinees Tues. 
and Thurs. 2:30 








—— 








John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Special Summer Dancing and 
Dramatic Courses through 
July, August and September 
Enrollments Received Nou 
Fall Term begins Oct. 3rd 
Motion Picture Acting 
COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 








—O. C. 





128-139 East 58th Street, N. Y. Plaza 4524 
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HAWKSHAW IN MODERN 
CLOTHES 


HE fact that our little coupé 

was brand new led me to alter 

my original decision to leave it 
parked in Fifth Avenue at Twelfth 
Street on Saturday night when we 
went to the movies for, as I remember 
pointing out to Muriel, a bus mean- 
dering southward in the drizzly night 
would undoubtedly amputate a mud- 
guard or run right over the car if the 
driver wasn’t paying strict attention to 
the business at hand. With this thought 
in mind, I parked the car securely 
against the curb in Twelfth Street, 
just east of Fifth Avenue, chastely 
ensconced between a Buick and a Cad- 
illac. I locked the transmission and the 
doors, gave the car a final beam of 
approval and went into the movies. 

An hour and a half later we walked 
out of the theatre, observed the Buick 
and the Cadillac and an aching void 
where the little coupé had been. It 
had vanished completely. “Maybe it 
has rolled down the street,” Muriel 
suggested hopefully. 

I couldn’t see how, with brakes 
set and on level ground, it could 
have rolled past either car. Never- 
theless, we looked both up and down 
the street. The coupé remained 
unaccounted for. “Maybe you parked 
it in Eleventh Street,” Muriel sug- 
gested once more. We searched in 
Eleventh Street. Also in Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, Sixteenth, Ninth, Eighth 
and Seventh. 

“T think,” I said at length, that this 
is a matter for the police. Accord- 
ingly, I stepped into a booth and called 
Spring 3100. A sleepy voice greeted 
me: 

“Whatchawant?” 

“IT want to report a missing car.” 

‘“Wherejaleavit?” 

“On Twelfth Street, just east of 
Fifth Avenue.” 

“And it’s not there now? Didja 
look on Eleventh Street?” 

“Yes,” I replied with some exas- 
peration. “Also on every street be- 
tween Sixteenth and Seventh.” 

“Andja couldn’t find it?” 

“No, that’s why I’m reporting the 
matter,” 

“Hm, business is good tonight— 
you're the seventh they’ve used the 
can-opener on tonight—all cheap cars, 
too. Run down and report it to the 
Mercer Street Station.” 

“Very well,” I said with great dig- 
nity, “and remember that they pre- 
lerred my car, when they could have 





The only 7 and 9 room apartments available 
in a new building so far south on the Avenue 


1016“ Fifth Ave 


Corner of 83rd Street 


An apartment home of distinction, facing 
Central Park, which assures sunlight, air and 
pleasant outlook. 7 and 9 room suites; also sim- 
plex and duplex 12 and 16 room apartments. 
Woodburning fireplaces, herringbone quartered- 
oak floors, kitchen and bathroom tiled to the 
ceiling and glass-enclosed showers in addition to 
bathtubs are a few details that suggest the ex- 
ceptional quality of the building. 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [o. 


15 East 49th Street A 


Rentals from $5,500 


September Occupancy 


Plaza 9200 



















Jean 
Arthur, 
Pathe 
film star, 
and 
Arthur 
Murray 


gecial Summer ‘Rate 5 


at Arthur Murrays 


N order to keep his staff of expert teachers busy during 
the summer, Arthur Murray is offering a limited num- 
ber of students special summer rates—a splendid oppor- 

tunity to learn the Tango, Waltz and Fox Trot—to become 
a brilliant dancer quickly! 

It isn’t enough to merely “get by.” One must know the 
smart interpretation of the modern steps to be a really good 
dancer—to thoroughly enjoy dancing! Under Arthur 
Murray's instruction you can prepare for good times- 
glorious summer evenings—a truly wonderful vacation. 


Call for a free analysis of your dancing today. Learn the 
secret of leading, how to gain confidence. If you have al 
ways wanted to become a truly popular dancer, now is 
your opportunity—at a trifling cost! Only a limited num- 
ber of enrollments can be accepted. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd St. 
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Permanent 


W ave 


$20.00 


After Season Offer 


You can get a Permanent Wave 
at Emile’s, dressed in the latest 
style, at the special, low, after 


season price of $20.00. 


(mile 





Hairdresser’ ai 
695 fifth Ave. fez. Plaga $090 ~ 
NEW YORK 














taken either a Buick or a- Cadillac.” 

In the back room of the Mercer 
Street Station, Detective Boomer took 
up the matter. 

“Where did you leave the car?” 
he asked, drawing a scroll on a piece 
of paper. 

“On Twelfth Street, just east of 
Fifth Avenue.” 

“Did you look on Thirteenth and 
Eleventh streets?” 

“Yes,” I replied, a trifle dazedly. 
“Also on Fourteenth, Sixteenth, 
Ninth, Eighth, and all points east.” 

“And it didn’t roll downhill to 
Fourth or Sixth Avenue?” 

“Tt couldn’t, because the brake was 
on and the street is level and, in addi- 
tion to that, there was a car parked 
in front and another one behind.” 

“Are you sure you had the car out 
tonight?” 

“Yes,” I replied wearily. 
say I’m sure.” 

“And you say it was parked just 
east of Fifth Avenue on Twelfth 
Street, with the transmission and the 
doors locked, the brakes set and cars 
both in front and behind?” 

“That’s right, officer,” spoke up 
Muriel. 

There was a long pause while we 
watched with interest the series of 
scrolls which Detective Boomer was 
making on the paper. 

Suddenly he looked up tensely. His 
»yes flashed. 

“Well, folks,” he said, decisively, 
making every word tell, “I’m gonna 
send out an alarm. Your car has been 


stolen!” 


“T may 


—Emite C. SCHNURMACHER 


THE WOMAN WITH AN 
APARTMENT TO SUBLET 


’M sure you’l] find it awfully cool 

| and pleasant here, during August! 
I was here all last summer myself 

and really, during that dreadful hot 
spell, it was always cool. It’s up so 
high, that’s one thing, and if you 
keep the skylight open there’s a splen- 
did draft. It’s an ideal place to write 
or paint or study or anything like that. 
And then, you know, New York is 
so attractive in the summer. I always 
say it has an atmosphere all its own, so 
different from the winter atmosphere. 
Sort of informal and nice, and then 
you can always get away weekends. 
The concerts are lovely, too, every 
bit as good as those in the winter, with 
the bus ride up to the Stadium and 
back—-so pleasant. And there are the 
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Critics of Cuisine craving 
perfection at a reasona- 
ble price chant reverent 
rhapsodies over lun- 
cheon for a dollar at the 
Whitehall, and Special 
Dinner at $1.25 to $1.75 


HOTEL 


“Whitehall 


‘Restaurant 
Broadway at 100th Street 


Hotel suites of 1, 2 or 3 outside rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, lease or 
short term. Theodore Kemm, Resi- 
dent Manager. Same ownership as 
Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hotel W hite. 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director. 




















| REMAKING THE GIRTH OF A NATION 


OBESI-TEA 


SAFE - SANE - SURE 


Arrester of Obesity, 
Excess Weight and Girth 


No Drugs - No Chemicals 


Harmless Blend that is a 


Proven Weight Eliminator. 


DRINK IT OFF 
AS YOU 
EAT IT ON 





| At all drug and department 
| stores. By mail $2.50 
} 


OBESL-TEA, Inc. 


| 565 5th Avenue, New York 
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art galleries—they show quite a lot of 
pictures—things they have on hand, 
you know. And of course the mu- 
seum and the library and all—simply 
indispensable if you want to really 
work. That’s the trouble with go- 
ing to the country for the summer— 
you cut yourself off so. Waste so 
much time, the trip and all. Much 
better to stay in the city. I’d never 
think of going myself, but my friends 
simply insist. I tell them Pl just 
have to knock off work—no use try- 
ng to work except in the city. 
“About the rent, I’ll let you have it, 
furnished, for just what I pay, unfur- 
nished. I’d never let it go that cheap- 
ly except that I like to have someone 
here that I feel sure will take good 
care of my things. Id rather not sub- 
let at all than have everything ruined. 
No profit in it at all. You'll be com- 
fortable here. Really, you know, I 
hate to leave. I hate to leave New 
York in the summer. So much at- 
mosphere. And it doesn’t get so hot 
—just look at the people who spend 
the summer here—streets full all the 
Get away weekends, of course. 
Anywhere 


time. 
But it’s hot anywhere. 


you go, it’s hot in the summer. But 
you'll be cool here. I was. There’ll 


be a breeze. —FRANCES WARFIELD 





TEMPTED ON FIFTH 
AVENUE 


‘The Waldorf windows are so 
Dangerously near 

The sidewalk, that my hands could 
Reach right in from here. 


Walking by at lunch-time, 
Hunger starts to gnaw; 
Some day I am apt tc 
Disregard the law. 





Then I'd snare a steak 
Here I’d stalk a salad 
And there I’d track a cake. 


Kirst I'd trap an oyster, | 


At such a misdemeanor 

I'd be profoundly shocked, 

And so I only hope they 

Will keep the windows locked. 
—MarGareET FIsHBACK 


Mr. and Mrs. T. K. Hardy have left 
oft clothing of all kinds. They can be 
Seen any day between 2 and 5 p.m.—Adv. 
in a London paper. 


Mighty decent of them. 
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GIFTS TO THE GENTLEMAN 


A bets KINGSLEY, 


after due thought came to the conclusion, 
‘After all, there is such a thing as look- 
ing like a gentleman. We offer gifts of 


such character as to enable the gentle- 


express outwardly his inner 


qualities of heart and mind 


Our Sportsman’s Book of Events, sent on request, 


features gifts for men 


ER.[RIPLER & [0. 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 
AT 46TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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15 Gast 69 * 


Overlooking Central Park 


1 room & bath $1150 up. 2 rooms & bath $2150 up 
Larger suites if desired; furnished or unfurnished 


Formerly Manager of Ritz-Carlton 





SUITES OF 


Superlative Hotel Service 
R. BISCHOFF, e*tanager 
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My method is en- 
thusiastically en- 
dorsed by science, 
and I give you my 
expert personal 
and _ confidential 
attention. 


- lee oanalaian 


cf Southern 


Destroyed painlessly by 


harm, method. Write for booklet. 
tion guaranteed. Consultation free. 
Sundays Personal Service Only 





WZ NZ 





By Multiple Electrolysis 


MARY ELIZABETH SCOLLAN 
358 Fifth Ave. (nr. 34th St.) Wis. 7889 
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Avast, mate! Keep the “Ship in the 
Sky” off the port bow. There’s the 
berth after a cruise! 

The best o’ rations right from the 
galley, music that’d make your feet 
itch by this here Jack Albin, and an 
everlastin’ cool breeze in the upper- 
works. 


Keep her close-hauled, mate! 
Dancing from 6 p. m. to closing 


The Marine Roof 


of the 
HOTEL BOSSERT 
Brooklyn Heights 




















Drive yourself through 


EUROPE! 


See more of Europe and a different 
Europe by renting a car and driving 
yourself. You do not need a chauffeur 
or any special knowledge. Everything 
has been made as simple as driving at 
home. 


You can rent a car for about $50 a 
week. Most of this (if not all) can be 
saved by eating and sleeping at places 
where city charges are not made. Let 
others go by rail. You drive! Write 
to us for rate booklets and other in- 
formation. 


European Auto-Map for $1.00 
As part of our service, we will mail 
you a new auto-map of Europe for $1. 
(Others cost much more.) If you are 
going abroad this will prove invalu- 
able. Write for it. 


PARTOUT TOURING Inc 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 
Motor Service Abroad 
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OUT OF TOWN 


Narragansett Peerage—Ye Sweete Olde Inne 


HIS is the time of year when 

the Narragansett colony de- 

velops a good, painful 
of sunburn in the process of 
going balmy on polo. Al- 
though no games of major 
importance will be played 
until August, the members 
of the Point Judith Country 
Club are all anticipation of 
the large events that are to take place 
if the Anglo-Indian team arrives there 
with a maharajah in its midst, and a 
number of charming young leftenants 
from Eton are available as dancing 
partners. 

The excitement of sportsmen will 
mount to a white heat during 
the last two weeks in August, when 
the Newport and Narragansett teams 
fight it out and the two great matches 
—the Inter-Circuit and the Twelve 
Goal—are played off. There is this 
year the glamorous possibility that the 
Prince of Wales and his horse may 
be on hand; in the meanwhile, Nar- 
ragansett is contenting itself with the 
cream of domestic heroes, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, no less, who has promised 
to visit the Lamberts of St. Louis, 
Listerine and Lambert Field in their 
summer home. 





URING July a large part of the 

social life has focused about Le 
Touquet—the Narragansett version of 
the Club Lido—which has been preen- 
ing itself on the Jungle Room in which 
young things defy the laws of health 
by eating large shore luncheons pre- 
paratory to taking a swim. ‘There is 
also the Pirate Room—decorated with 
woodcuts of girl-pirates in a more- 
than-Dickerman effect, which will 
be the scene of several costume balls 
during the season, among them the 
great Polo Ball booked for some date 
in August when the teams may con- 
veniently break training. 

A few wistful yachtsmen are trying 
to keep the spotlight on the important 
date of August 29, when the Star 
Class International Championship will 
be run off; the beach of the Scar- 
borough Club is filled with girls 
shivering rapturously in unserviceable 
bathing suits—and polo practice is, as 
always, attended by a gallery of dis- 
gruntled huntsmen who are without 
the least respect for horses which 


cannot take hedges and which have 


case 





their forelegs bandaged—for shame! 

By this time you probably have been 
out to the Westchester-Biltmore to at 
least one of the Saturday 
polo matches between the 
Anglo-Indian team and our 
less picturesque countrymen, 
and have discovered that this 
club can be reached by train 
and taxi from New York 
with ridiculous facility—most coun- 
try clubs are tucked away on 4 
branch line on the high-handed sup- 
position that all their members are 
equipped with roadsters or taxi fare 
from Columbus Circle. May I an- 
nounce to those who have wasted their 
Saturdays somewhere else that the 
clubhouse is cool and inviting and just 
a shade larger than the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace; that I shall never enjoy 
riding until I have a Sikh groom who 
calls me Mem-sahib; and that the bar- 
riers between any Nordic blond and 
membership in the club for a week’s 
stay are not redoubtable? 


ND now a word of hope to those 
restless antiquarians who are al- 
ways seeking a bit of old Paris in such 
flagrantly modern hotels as the Chi- 
teau Frontenac at Quebec. 
In giving you a polite steer toward 
a few old-fashioned inns, I 
gest the Stage Coach Inn, at Locust 
Valley, Long Island. It is an hour's 
ride from New York on the north 
shore road—one of the few Long Is- 
land thoroughfares that I can recom- 
mend this season to the long-suffering 
motorist, although there will be some 
slight delay after Glen Cove, where 
the roads are under repair. The tavern 
was built in the unthinkable year of 
1688 as a country residence for some 
Tory gentleman, and the management 
has gone to no end of trouble to pre- 
serve the eighteenth-century atmos- 


sug- 


phere of its stagecoach days. ‘The 
decorations are charmingly — earl} 


American, and the cuisine, in partic- 
ular, merits your attention, as old rec- 
ipes have been unearthed from the 
cook books of Dolly Madison and her 
contemporary housewives. As a final 
touch, these archaic dishes are served 
up on pewter, by waiters in Colonial 
costume with ruffles, by’r Lady! 
Farther afield is the Bonney 
Tavern, at Penacook, New Hamp- 
shire, which was built in 1787 by 
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The West yet glimmers with some streaks 
of day. 
Vow spurs the lated traveler apace 
To gain the timely inn. 
Shakespeare. 


The Goshen Inn has been described by 
one of its guests as “A delightful place a 
few points west of West Point.’? ‘That’s 
a surprising thing about it, only a short 
distance from New York City, and yet it 
possesses the charming, cozy grandeur of 
the old world. 

You will like Goshen Inn. Peace and 
rest, if you want it, but plenty of excite- 
ment. There are facilities for all outdoor 
sports. The surrounding country is a per- 
fect wonderland for motoring. The food 
is famously good, the rooms notoriously 
large and hospitable. Excellent 18-hole 
golf course available to guests. Larry Siry’s 
orchestra every Saturday evening. 


Table d’hote meals, $1.50 to $2.50. 


GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
For information and reservations 


The Kellogg Service Inc., Managers 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Phone Vanderbilt 3148 
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Captain John Chandler—a country 
gentleman, sir!—and is still serving 
such portions of roast beef as our ances- 
tors required between coaching stages. 

Of even greater archaeological 
importance is the King of Prussia 
Inn (named, as you can see, well be- 
fore the late unpleasantness), which 
has been doing business near Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, since 1709 and 
boasts a sign painted by the courtly 
hand of Gilbert Stuart. At Lake Spof- 
ford, New Hampshire, you will find 
the Stone House Tavern, which has 
been functioning smoothly for ninety- 
six years; the fiddler’s bench is in 
place, the visitor will be asked to un- 
cover in the room in which President 
Franklin Pierce once stayed, and the 
taproom still has a bar—merely as 
a curiosity, of course. At South 
Natick, Massachusetts, is the Old 
Natick Inn, whose mouldy charms 
have achieved the dignity of a descrip- 
tion by Harriet Beecher Stowe called 
—and this before the days of tea- 
rooms, too!—“‘Old Towne Folks.” I 
need not point an ill-bred finger to- 
ward the Sudbury Inn, at Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, which Longfellow and 
Henry Ford have combined to make 
famous—but the Glen Acre, at Pigeon 
Cove, deserves mention for having 
withstood the rigors of the Massa- 
chusetts climate for a hundred and 
seventy years and for the fact that its 
proprietor insists on doing her own 
cooking, in the best traditions of the 
Boston brown bread school. 


HAD resolved never again to be of 

those who only stand and wave: 
and then the [fle de France came 
grandly riding into port. This lovely 
liner offers, besides the features vaunt- 
ed in the papers, the polite argot of the 
French Line stewards, a private bath 
and trunk alcove with almost every 
stateroom, and a shooting gallery. 
One’s pet particular car, moreover, 
need not suffer the humiliation of be- 
ing crated aboard, and the minimum 
rates for first class are $286 until 
August first, that blessed date when 
all lines adopt the winter schedule. 
I am patriotically pleased to report 
that the Leviathan, too, is keeping up 
to snuff, and has added to its equip- 
ment a children’s play-room, a jazz 
orchestra for the raucous element in 
tourist third, moving pictures to be 
shown ahead of their Broadway open- 
ings, and a mysterious radio device 
that lets you hear your local station, 
just as if you were comfortably back 


home. it 2. 








Is your Home 
SMART ...? 


S it modern, up-to-date, 
sophisticated? .. Has it 
the quiet, the air of good 
taste, the POISE that so 


many seek and so few 


find?... 


Perhaps you’re one of the 
few who may be interested 


in THE DRAKE! 


“ DRAKEE 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 


2 to 7 rooms, unfurnish- 
ed and furnished, with 
serving pantries, $2500 
up, including maid ser- 
vice... Furnished Suites 


by Callingham - Lloyd. 
ALFRED C. RAY, Manager 














AVAILABLE! 


Apartments of one room 
and bath — or more — 
Furnished or Unfurnished 


Inspection Invited 


Mant oir House 


610 Park Ave., ot 65th St., NewYork 


Edward H. Crandall 
President 
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2 and 3 ‘Rooms 


and “Bath 
_ Apartments 


( Non-Housekeeping ) 
Large airy rooms with light 
on all sides. Meals and maid 
service available. 
Rents $1,700 to $3,000. 
Apply to 
PEASE & ELLIMAN, Inc. 


660 Madison Ave. at 60th Street 
‘Regent 6600 














RITZ 
TOWER 


Park Avenue 
at 57th Street 


2 Room apartments 
average $4200 


3 Room apartments 
average $6300 


And larger suites 
All Sunny Rooms 


Prices- include . full 
Ritz-Carlton Service 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 























BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 


UNKIND Star, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). 
Two cosmopolitan young ladies of 
today go through their paces. To be 
reviewed. 

THE Son OF THE GRAND EuNucu, by 
Charles Petit (Boni & Liveright). 
A delightful Chinese love satire. To 


be reviewed. 


Tue House or Lost Ipentity, by 
Donald Corley (McBride).  Fan- 
tastic stories by a new _ writer 


introduced by Cabell. To be re- 
viewed. 

Tue Hory Lover, by Marie Conway 
Oemler (Boni & Liveright). A fic- 
tional account of the _ interlude 
of John Wesley at Savannah in 
1735. 

Dunt Esx!! by Milt Gross (Doran). 
Further adventures of the Feitel- 
baum ménage. 

THE CAsE Book or SHERLOCK HOLMES, 
by A. Conan Doyle (Doran). Sher- 
lock Holmes and Watson again do 
their stuff. 

ARSENE Lupin, SUPER-SLEUTH, by 
Maurice Leblanc (Macaulay). An 
other thrilling conspiracy defeated 
by the astuteness of the French mys- 
tery man. 

THE Honorasie Picnic, by Thomas 
Raucat (Viking Press). An Orien- 
tal farce, exquisitely comic in its 
Gallic humor and its quaintness. 

THe Macic Mountain, by Thomas 
Mann (Knopf). <A_ philosophical 
novel by the author of “Budden- 
brooks.” 

Deniep A Country, by Herman Bang 
(Knopf). <A _ brilliant satire on 
patriotism by one of the greatest 
Danish novelists. 

A SHapowy THIRD, by Elizabeth Sprigge 
(Knopf). An ultramodern couple 
try to solve the problem of marriage 
and fail. 

SuN AND Moon, by Vincent H. Gowen 
(Little, Brown). An unusual novel 
in which an Orientalized and polyg- 
amous Englishman tries to marry 
off his white daughter in the Chinese 
manner. 

Tue TALK OF THE Town, by Lynn and 
Lois Montross (Harper). Inno- 
cence contrasted with sophistication 
in Gramercy Park. 

PreopLE RouNpD THE Corner, by Thyra 
Samter Winslow (Knopf). Another 
collection of this author’s skillful 
dissections of suburban minds. 

GIANTS IN THE Eartu, by E. O. Rél- 
vaag (Knopf). An epic of the 
pioneers of the Northwest, compa- 
rable in its panoramic sweep to 


“Growth of the Soil.” 


And of Course Yowve Seen— 


Cuains: Lesser NovELs AND STORIES, 
by Theodore Dreiser (Boni &% Live- 
right). THe Srarutnc, by Doris 
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E~/c, (an 


ISO EAST 50ST. 


Hotel Apartment 


Suites of one to three rooms, 
one and two baths, several doc- 
tors’ offices. 
All conveniences. Exceptional 
restaurant with special Room 
Service. Representative on 
premises. 

MR. WALTER STEIGER 

Resident Manager 
Fall Occupancy 
Agents 

Butler & Baldwin, Inc. 

15 East 47th St. Vanderbilt 5015 











The Accomplished Perfection 


is the secret of my 
Perfect Permanent Wave 


My many years of scientific research 
assures you of large soft natural waves 


$20 Entire Head, Worth $1 a Curl 
HAIR TESTED EUROPEAN EXPERTS 











FORMERLY WITH NESTLE 
& CHARLES OF THE RITZ 
Ha Lay a 42 West 50th St. 
Circle 3345-3346 
5 PERFECT CcoukTsS 
NEAR SUTTON DLACE 
67**U'T. & AVENUE A 
EXPERT IN/TRUCTION 


RACKETS & /HOES for hi ye 
HOT & COLD a 


ARID 


O7ST& AVE A 
RHINELANDER 2497 
NIGHT TENNIZ 

at our 


WE/T SIDE COUR” 
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THE NEW YORKER 





, a may be 


one of the few who will 
appreciate the charming at- 
mosphere of the “East 
Sixties.” 1, 2, 3, 4 or more 
rooms furnished or unfur- 
nished; private foyers and 
serving pantries; central re- 
frigeration; private bath for 
each chamber. Restaurant 
under owner management. 
Rental from $1,000. July 15 
occupancy. 

a te ny | always on premises 

elephune Rhinelander 3724 


The 
ALRAE 
**4 New Residential Hotel” 
37 East 647 Street 

















New Yorkers Know 
the Hotel Majestic 


—for convenience and comfort 
—for its Central Park outlook 
—for its big, airy rooms 

for famous cuisine and service. 


A pleasant place to live—better en- 
gage a suite for immediate occupancy 
or for next Fall. 


Majestic Hotel 


and Restaurants 
Two West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone Endicott 1900 y 
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CAMPING AT 


LAKE GEORGE 


[! is still possible to reserve a few 
desirable camp sites for the balance 
of the 1927 summer season. 


Completely equipped camp _ units, 
each consisting of two sleeping tents 
ind a cook-tent; cots; bedding; cook- 
stove; running water. 


Unexcelled facilities for bathing, 
ating and fishing. Ten minutes by 
motor to golf course. 


One mile from Bolton landing. 


For particulars, address 


E. R. S. 


o THE NEW YORKER 
West 45th Street New York 























Leslie (Century). WHoops Dearie! 
by Peter Arno (Simon & Schuster). 


GENERAL 


THE Frantic ATLANTIC, by Basil Woon 
(Knopf). First aid for transat- 
lantic travellers. To be reviewed. 

Bovauet, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). A 
French wine tour. The adventures 
of a soul amongst vintage master- 
pieces. To be reviewed. 

Bauzac, by René Benjamin (Knopf). A 
novelized life of the great French 
novelist. To be reviewed. 

Traper Horn: THE Lire AND Works 
or AtFreD ALoysius Horn (Simon 
&* Schuster). The astonishing rec- 
ord of a rover’s life and adventures 
in the heart of darkness. 

I THink I Remember, by Magdalen 
King-Hall (Appleton). A delicious 
burlesque of the sort of memoirs 
fashionable nobodies in England 
write. 

STRUGGLES AND ‘TRIUMPHS, OR THE 
Lire oF P. T. Barnum, edited by 
George S. Bryan (Knopf). A two- 
volume arrangement of the auto- 
biographies of the great showman. 

BaRNUM’S Own Srory, edited by Waldo 
R. Browne (Viking Press). A con- 
densed version of the same autobi- 
ographical material. 

Bronx Battaps, by Robert A. Simon 
(Simon & Schuster). A most divert- 
ing collection of neo-Hebraic leg- 
ends, with words and music, and 
with illustrations by Harry Hersh- 
field that fit both. 

THOMAS PAINE: PRoPHET AND MArTyR 
oF Democracy, by Mary Agnes 
Best (Harcourt, Brace). A well- 
balanced rehabilitation of a typical, 
if much maligned, figure of Revolu- 
tionary times. 

DisrAEut, by D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). Another excellent addi- 
tion to Philip Guedalla’s “Curiosi- 
ties of Politics” series. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Avmost Perrect State, by Don 
Marquis (Doubleday, Page). THE 
Earty Worm, by Robert Benchley 
(Holt). Marco Mi tions, by Eu- 
gene O’Neill (Boni & Liveright). 
CoLLecTeD Works oF SAMUEL But- 
LER (Dutton). Marcet Proust: 
His Lire anp Work, by Léon 
Pierre Quint (Knopf). THE 
Girt FROM ReEcrTor’s, by George 
Rector (Doubleday, Page). Gro- 
TESQUE, by Mary Cass Canfield 
(Harper). 


“Pleasant Dream” Bug Powder.—Sign 
in drug store. 


We favor kindness to animals, but 
not pampering them. 


WANTED—Work of any kind that is 
honest. Have had experience in garage. 
—Augusta (Ga.) Herald. 


What good is that! 











In the good old days when Bustanoby’s 

twenty-five cents for a cocktail; 
when Delmonico’s was the place to go for 
dinner and the padlock was unknown, many 
a man with the best intention failed to get 
home before the mi came, 


But did the old New-Yorker hold his head 
all next day and suffer? He did not. He 
mixed a glass of Tarrant’s Seltzer-Aperient 
and walked briskly to his office after his 
hot cakes and sausage. 
irrant’s is a marvelous saline that you 
tink like a mineral water. It is pleasant to 
the taste and brings almost immediate relief. 
Since 1844 doctors have prescribed Tarrant’s 
for indigestion, constipation, headache, dys- 
psia and rheumatism. 154,627 physicians’ 
letters in our files testify to its effectiveness. 
A little of this perfect blend of basic salts 
and other harmless ingredients in a glass of 
water makes a wond drink. Get a bottle 
of time-tested, Gubgeeres Tarrant’s from 


our druggist today. ¢ it a regular morn- 
be drink. Just 4 for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 
TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 


6K FOR 
vy Tarnrants 








Cool, crisp air, purple moun- 
tains and a silver lake; hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, swim- 
ming — and meals that 
make you stay an ex- 
tra week. The bill? 
It’s really very small. 

Send for Booklet C 


Echo Lake Inn 


Village of Tyson, Vermont 














Of any dimensions eam 
and arranged as | “r 
you desire 
Write or phone for details 


Ath) THE BOOKSHELVERS ff 
ime 21) 517-A East 139th St., N. Y. | 
Telephone: Mott Haven 5680 | 
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Irs not necessary to’ be an athlete 
to be healthy (though you should 
take exercise). Nor a health faddist 
either (though you must regard your 
health). Go ahead and have some 
fun. Pleasure is one of the greatest 
tonics of all. 

And if you should happen to 
overdo it a little, don’t worry about 
that too much. Life isn’t a set of 
negations. It’s an adventure, to be 
met with courage—gayety—a cer- 
tain fine carelessness. 

And for those who eat or drink a 
little unwisely it’s good advice to 
try Eno. 

Eno is a great enemy of many of 
the poisons that result from over- 
indulgence or a sluggish intestinal 
tract. A drink of this sparkling 
saline is one of the greatest of all 
laxative aids to a clear head and 
buoyant spirits. 

But don’t get the idea that Eno 
is a cure-all. Don’t think you can 





clear head and sparkling 
5; ENO is just what y 




















overdo it and then escape unscathed 
merely by taking a dash of this 
famous laxative drink. When friends 
tell you that you can—when they 
say that they do—just put it down 
to the enthusiasm so many people 
have for Eno. 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 








SPir Its. 
ou Need / 


For Eno is a help—a_ bubbly, 
cleansing, purifying aid to clearing 
up the “inner man.” Its action is 
mild yet thorough. And it’s so good 
to take—cooling, effervescent, de- 
lightful—none of the harshness and 
nauseating taste of ordinary “‘salts.” 
Get a bottle today. At druggists 
everywhere. 

Eno, world-renowned for over 
half a century, is obtainable from 
all druggists at 75c and $1.25 4 
bottle. Prepared only by J. C. Eno, 
Ltd. Sales Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., Belmont Build- 
ing, Madison Avenue at 34th St, 
New York. 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


“The One Cigarette Sold the°World Over” 








PRINCE WILHELM of SWEDEN 
Son of King Gustav and famous as an 
explorer, sailor, soldier, poet and writer 
of books of travel and plays. The prince 
is but one of the many scions of royalty 
and nobility the world over who smoke 

and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 


TRANSLATION 
This is to inform you that I have smoked the 
very excellent Melachrino cigarettes and found 
them ta possess a very mild and agreeable aroma. 


30¢ the Packet of 20 . WILHELM 
15 + the‘Packet of 10 


Cork Tips and Plain Ends yo 
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ontifions 


The Marmon 8 has found an immediate and spontaneous welcome into 
the company of fine automobiles —z— As America’s first truly fine small car, it 
slipped smoothly and naturally into an unfilled niche —z— Compacted, powerful and 
fast, but of unusual hardihood and enduring vitality —z— Lightning traffic nimble- 


ness, yet of large-car roadability —#— A car which seems to have most aptly expressed 


the public’s idea of what a smaller car should eventually be, F % G Q 
4 She 


and never had been to date. All standard models under $2000, 


f-o. b. factory. Also several most striking custom-built designs. 


Companion to the large Marmon 75 

















